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The Christian Mission on Today’s Frontiers’ 
By Charles W. Iglehart 


HRISTIANITY is at home on the frontier. The world mission is its growing 

edge. Jesus did not fear a boundary. Indeed he seems never to have been 
aware of any. In this he was true to the noblest traditions of the Hebrew faith 
which had been wrought out on the open highways of the ancient world. 
It was through the most tragic experiences of the people under the hand of 
God that their religion developed until their very dispersion became a world 
mission. 

No sooner had the hearts of the disciples at Pentecost been kindled than 
the flame began to run to the frontiers of the Roman world. For a thousand 
years and more the church in Europe, hemmed in by a circle of pagan cultures 
marched fearlessly to the borders of the continent, subduing and transforming 
entire civilizations by the power of its faith. 


When in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the shell was broken and 
the life of Christendom flowed over the earth, it was the Christian mission 
which by the hands of its indomitable carriers planted the cross in most of 
the countries of the globe. 


Protestant foreign missions, though later in time, were not behind the 
splendid Roman Catholic ones in their record of heroic deeds done in the 
Master’s name on the frontiers of the world. The names of Carey and Judson, 
of Morrison and Paton, of Chalmers and Taylor and Livingstone are written 
indelibly alongside those of the great Xavier and Lull, of Las Casas and Ricci 
and Nobili on the roster of the heroes of the Christian faith. We cannot 
recall the dauntless lives of this host of men and women without a quickening 
of the pulse and a fresh resolve to move farther along in our living toward 
the deeper reaches of our faith. 


THE CONTINUING FRONTIERS OF THE PAST 


The Christian mission in our own day is still on life’s frontiers. It is still 
an enterprise of pioneers calling for all the resourcefulness and courage, and 
promising all the challenge it ever has in the past. 


There are the physical frontiers. Notwithstanding modern conditions the 
facts of distance and of difference still persist. Service in the overseas mission 
still involves separation from loved ones, with the likelihood of lonely living 
under conditions of privation, hardship and frequent danger. The mission is 
not always welcomed. Barriers of language and of custom have to be sur- 





*Inaugural address delivered at the opening service of the Seminary, September 22, 1948, 
on the occasion of the author’s installation as Professor of Missions. 
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mounted. Yet most missionaries would say that of all thrilling discoveries 
that of finding the rhythm of another culture and deep within it coming upon 
the heart of another people is among the most satisfying. 


There are the same old frontiers of human need still to be crossed if the 
common people of the world are to find a life more worthy of their God-given 
destiny. Human want and suffering show no signs of abatement. The four 
horsemen of poverty, ill-health, illiteracy and social disorder still ride humanity 
hard, and after them the Christian mission must go, with succor. It always 
has done so, and there is no sign of a respite in its duties today. Here, too, 
the rewards are immense, for in the offering of a gift life touches life with 
mutual enrichment, and the Master’s promise of a blessing in the sharing of 
even a cup of cold water in his name is fulfilled. 


The Christian mission still moves along the frontiers of cultural and 
religious differences. In the spiritual geography of the world there are no 
unoccupied areas. Everywhere the mission finds religion and life interwoven. 
Even among pre-literate peoples in a social organization that is far from simple, 
all the events of human experience—individual, family, clan and tribe—form 
a part of one religious whole. To enter this and offer fulfillment in the name 
of Christ is to undertake an adventure throbbing with excitement. It is on 
this frontier that in the past some of the most spectacular victories of missions 
have taken place. We do well to remember that perhaps one half of the people 
of our world today still live this ancient life that we are pleased to call 
primitive. 

There are other religious boundaries still to be crossed. These are where 
the ethnic faiths hold sway. The gates to China with her half-billion souls 
are open to lawful entrance, but the pathway to the hearts of the people is 
neither straight nor short. The ancestral spirits still brood over the household, 
and Confucius still has his word of authority over human conduct. Next door 
is the almost unexplored world of Hindu life. All of India is organic to 
religion. This is the life-stream that circulates through her million villages 
and makes of them a massive unity. There are the lands where Buddhism, the 
religion of faith and of salvation, of art and ritual, of compassion for the living 
and hope for the dying, presents a challenging spiritual frontier for the Chris- 
tian witness. 


A long border stretches between us and the Moslem world. Here is a 
unity that overarches differences of tongue and race from Africa to the Him- 
alayas. This faith in the closed revelation of the Prophet has shut up its soci- 
eties behind solid walls of resistance to change, and particularly to a Christian 
approach. We must share the blame for a history of contacts most of which 
have been in terms of siege and war, as we continue to seek ways at least to 
speak across that frontier. 


Christians face Jews throughout the world on a front that has no limits 
of space, but moves wherever our ways cross. Here the boundaries set by pre- 
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judice and discrimination are largely of our own making. Christian missions 
must cross that line. Within Christianity itself there are frontiers for the 
mission. So wide are the differences in outlook between the three main branches, 
the Roman, the Eastern and the Protestant, that we have each carried missions 
into the territory of the other with all the problems that might be expected 
to result. Legal, social, political and spiritual barriers confront the Evangeli- 
cal movement in the countries where the older churches have a traditional 
position of authority. Rightly viewed, these are the frontiers for new discover- 
ies of mutual understanding and Christian growth in cooperation. 


OUR RESOURCES 


Along all these boundaries the Christian mission comes into today’s world 
with impressive accomplishments and resources. First, there has been the com- 
munication of the Christian message. This is always a central objective, with 
high priority. In every country the early missionary laboriously laid the foun- 
dations in language study, translation, Bible distribution, and the beginnings 
of a Christian literature. This often entailed the stupendous task of giving 
form to a native language, creating its grammar and committing it for the 
first time to writing. This basic work is now largely finished, and today we 
can count on the message being grasped in its essential elements wherever it is 
presented. 


Our task today is, on the one hand, to promote general literacy so that 
the message can be read by the public, and, on the other hand, to find ways 
of expressing Christian truth so that it will be intelligible to the peoples of 
non-Christian tradition. This latter must ultimately be done by Christian 
nationals, and already in many areas they have taken the task upon their 
shoulders. The communicating of the message by radio and film, by news- 
paper and recording, is still in the stage of experiment, but it has the future 
with it. 

Second, the mission has all along carried on its works of mercy in the 
meeting of human need until now these expressions of Christian compassion and 
concern for human welfare are embodied in institutions that have no parallel 
in our world, and perhaps not in human history. Even to list the names of the 
schools, colleges, universities, training institutions, hospitals, and other social 
agencies founded under mission auspices and still aided by the free gifts of 
Christian well-wishers across the world would be to overwhelm us with the 
magnitude of this undertaking. It is in these institutions that much of today’s 
mission must center. They are Christianity’s outposts all over the world, and 
they are solidly established in the life of their societies. 


The third area of ‘mission accomplishment is the transplanting of the 
Christian church in all the major regions of the earth. We who inherit the 
blessing of a world church today must not forget what a recent attainment 
this is. It is indeed the great, new fact of our day, and it is a miracle. 
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In most countries the missionaries of the first generation had long years 
to wait before a single householder of substance could be brought into the 
Christian faith and become the first pillar in the erection of the church. As 
for the others, they have as a rule been the dispossessed, the outcaste, the defec- 
tive, the forgotten men of their societies. They are the same kind of people 
who crowded around Jesus, and their needs and spiritual apprehension have 
been much the same. Yet from this unpromising material within a few years 
there usually has developed a Christian community that for maturity of ethical 
insight and depth of spiritual growth matches the level of Christian achieve- 
ment in the home churches, and sometimes far surpasses it. 


We must remember, however, that these churches are still small, and that 
they cannot be expected to work transformations in their countries such as 
are as yet beyond our strength in our land. They hold unmeasured promise 
for the future, but they are still in the early period of their life and work, 
and they still need and desire all the help which it is in our power to render 
them. 


The world mission constitutes an inviting frontier for further develop- 
ment of fraternal relations. Both in the movements toward church unity in 
the countries of the younger churches and in cooperative procedures among 
the missionary sending agencies, new frontiers are opening out today. The 
Ecumenical movement centering in the World Council of Churches, and the 
world-wide Christian communities represented in the International Missionary 
Council must find new integrations along the frontiers of Christian exploration. 


FACING NEW FRONTIERS 
While it is true that the Christian mission in its essence goes on unchanged 
from generation to generation, there are in our day new currents that are pro- 
foundly changing the direction of its course. Modern missions began when 
Christianity was showing its intense virility and even aggressiveness in the 
Protestant Reformation and the Roman Catholic Counter Reformation. Sublime 
Christian courage was matched by ruthless persecution. Often the cross was 

carried in one hand and a burning faggot in the other. 


Naturally the non-Christian world was viewed as enemy country to be 
taken, and the chief citadels of error and evil were the other religious systems. 
The church which sent out the missionary looked upon him as a crusader en- 
gaged in the hardy campaign of subduing a hostile territory for the kingdom 
of God. It is possible to exaggerate the degree to which this classic pattern 
held. In actual practice it was often much modified. Some of the earliest mis- 
sionaries were: superb bridge-builders moving back and forth across frontiers 
with the subtle understanding of true Christian ambassadors. From the first, 
too, and until today the comprehensive approach to the mind and body, the 
spirit and the society of the non-Christian has been a recognized expression of 
the world mission. But in the main the old views held. The proclamation of 
the message was made against a dark background of doom for the one who 
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did not listen. It was confidently expected, too, that the non-Christian reli- 
gions would crumble and that their adherents would join the ranks of the 
“Christian nations”, marching under their banners. 


Today we see that pattern in the process of changing. A different climate 
envelopes the Christian. The authority of the faith, at least for the Protestant, 
is not exercised through external formulations of belief. No church today 
directs the entire life of the individual in society as was done in earlier cen- 
turies. There is no Inquisition to test or enforce religious sanctions. The 
Christian mission is a voluntary service with no authority behind it but that 
of its intrinsic worth and the sincere concern of those who carry it forward. 


Thus far, too, its objectives, if they have been the replacing of religious 
systems of error, have not generally been attained. In no appreciable area has 
one of the established non-Christian religions surrendered to Christianity. Those 
old systems have come into our day shaken, as Christianity is shaken, but not 
destroyed. Indeed they show greater signs of vitality than ever before in recent 
centuries. Some that have seemed sterile and moribund are evidencing new 
life and energy. Revivals are reported in many areas. A proliferating of new 
sects and orders in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism suggests some- 
thing of the same dynamic vigor that has characterized the Christian move- 
ment during the period of modern missions. 


The organization and administration of these religions is being systema- 
tized and modern methods for their propagation are now employed. Education 
is being applied to the elimination of superstition. In the field of religious ideas 
there seems to be a closer approximation to a theology underlying the ancient 
faith than we had supposed. Even where pantheism has been the tradition of 
the learned and polytheism that of the common people there is coming to be 
a widespread belief in some kind of a personal God. Preaching is not uncom- 
mon, and religious education for the young is now a well-recognized practice. 


The old religions are showing new ethical insights. They are expressing 
a new sense of responsibility for human welfare, as their schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages and other social agencies attest. And though this is far from always 
being true, they often evidence a sympathetic understanding of Christianity. 
The example and influence of Jesus, both in his words and his deeds is more 
widespread than anyone can measure. And even the Chistian church, which 
might well be considered an intruder is now generally accepted as a legitimate 
institution in society. All religions today are fighting for their lives in a mod- 
ern pagan world. 


COMMON FRONTIERS FOR FAITH 


If we were to make an appraisal of present trends in the Christian move- 
ment of the West, we should find striking parallels to these broad religious 
currents we have traced among the non-Christian systems. The fact is that 
both we of the world mission and those to whom we go are being played upon 
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by the same titanic forces that are making our modern world so different 
from that of yesterday. It is inevitable that the Christian world mission should 
be caught in the predicament of modern man. What this predicament is we 
shall not attempt to describe by a detailed analysis, but simply would set be- 
fore our minds the picture of a person, a family, or a neighborhood living 
with the rear doors opening onto the life of the middle ages, and the front 
door ajar to the atomic age. No wonder disintegration and confusion eat their 
way to the deepest levels of life and faith. We are all involved in this crisis. 
But most extreme is the shock for those peoples among whom the Christian 
mission is being carried. Their problems are our problems terribly exaggerated. 
Both because they have farther to go and because the latecomers in this vacuum 
of change are drawn in faster, their plight is more acute than ours, and our 
obligation to them is therefore the greater. 


The transition from handwork to the machine which has taken three cen- 
turies for some of our western countries to accomplish may be compressed into 
three months for the African. A lad from the bush who has never seen the 
revolution of a wheel or set foot on more than a trail finds himself in a garage 
in Johannesburg where in a few weeks he has learned to become a bus driver 
and mechanic. A Garo picks his way through the jungles of Assam and takes 
employment in a mine. He is in a money economy which he does not under- 
stand, a part of the world-girdling industrial mechanism that is almost as 
strange to him as life on another planet. 


Factories are literally in the fields all over Asia. Primitive agriculture is 
swept aside to make way for mines and plantations. The frail fabric of family 
and village life is torn to shreds like a cobweb. Or like an anthill driven over by 
a truck, it is atomized, and the individuals who make it up are scattered by a 
force they can neither control nor fully comprehend. Rural missions with a 
gospel of new life for agricultural peoples must render a manifold service 
along that frontier, 

The modern city is enough of a problem anywhere in our world, but 
nowhere is it more baffling than in Asia and Africa. Leopoldville and Bombay, 
Singapore and Osaka may be romantic names in picture and fiction, but in 
actual life they are threatening frontiers for the human beings who make up 
their teeming populations. The humanizing of industry by Christian permea- 
tion must not be neglected. Of course there could not be such shadows for 
the common man of to-day’s world if there were not also great light. This 
new bewildering life that opens out to him as the old one dissolves, fascin- 
ates with its new privileges of freedom of movement, of objects to be possessed, 
of things to be learned, of powers to be exercised. It is a dreamland full of 
possibilities of good things for the common man if he can reach them. But if 
not, he may become a cog in a machine which makes him a more tragic victim 
than he was as a beast of burden under his old system. 


Thus modern man throughout the world is emancipated, but he is lost 
as only a freedman can be lost. The old sanctions are weakened, the societal 
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bonds are loosened. And with the break-up of the former life the ancestral 
faith is fading. The village shrine has lost its power, and often only a dilapi- 
dated burying ground is left as a nostalgic memory. Everywhere it is the 
twilight of the gods. A recent religious poll of university students in Tokyo 
recorded only three percent as having any religious belief or affiliation what- 
soever. This in a country where five-sevenths of the households are still tra- 
ditionally related to some Buddhist sect, and most of the rest belong to volun- 
tary Shinto bodies. 


The fact that sixty per cent of these leaders of tomorrow in the univer- 
sities registered a paramount interest in communism as their basic faith high- 
lights another frontier that now threatens to divide the entire earth. Not only 
does Christianity everywhere <oufront communism as a creed, but the world- 
circling spiritual no-man’s land between the United States and the Soviet 
Republics constitutes a towering challenge of danger and opportunity for a 
Christian mission of goodwill. 


It can readily be seen that some of the new frontiers for today’s mission 
lie along the chasm that divides the life of the sons and daughters from that 
of their parents. If the mission is to be a crusade, it must be a battle not 
against another faith, but for the recovery of any religious faith at all in a 
modern world of pagan practice. Its task must be that of worldwide recon- 
struction, not of the patterns of the society of yesterday but of any society 
which again can have God at its center. No generation has ever been given a 
more challenging task than that. 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHES IN THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


But we dare not close our eyes to the difficulties and obstacles. The 
modern revolution has its political side. Here also we have a set of moral 
and spiritual dilemmas perplexing to all of us but doubly so for those peoples 
of our world now being newly born to nationhood. For our generation there 
will be political revolution, civil wars, independence movements with violence, 
and intense nationalistic pressures. These will bear down upon the younger 
Christian churches and toss the foreign mission about in their fury. As minor- 
ity groups Christians may have their civil rights curtailed. Increasingly the 
right of propagation with a view to conversion from an ancestral faith is being 
restricted. In the constitutions of some of the new states it is already denied. 
In some situations, as in the case of Pakhistan and India, the Christians may 
be ground between conflicting religio-political forces. The new secular states, 
such as Mexico and Turkey, may view the churches as superstitious agencies 
unsuited to the development of citizenship. New nationalist passions, as in 
Egypt or Java, may blow upon the churches, or, as in the Japan of yesterday, 
Christians may be bent to the will of a nation determined to be strong in unity 
for war. 


In these new nation-states functions that have hitherto been thought 
essential to the Christian mission are increasingly being taken over by govern- 
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ment. Education is one of these. Here in the United States we know something 
of the complexity of the issue of religion and education, but the problem is 
much more acute in the newer nations where it is taken for granted that edu- 
cation belongs to the state and that its goal is the making of loyal citizens. 
For this purpose religion may or may not be used, but it will be at the discre- 
tion of the government. In any case education under voluntary religious 
auspices is likely to suffer. 


Next to education in the concern of the omni-competent state is public 
health, and this at once impinges on the work of medical missions. Thus, even 
benevolent modern states may by their structure re-shape the form and work 
of the Christian mission. 


But the gravest crisis of our modern revolution is the recurrence of wars, 
with the intervening distortions due to the effects of a last war and of prepara- 
tion for the next. In the plan of God, we believe, future generations will be 
spared this horror, but for our generation life may have to go on and the Chris- 
tian mission be maintained amid its abnormalities and disintegrations. In war- 
time the Christian mission is a sufferer at every point. In the sending churches 
there are the preoccupations of conflict. Travel is hazardous. On the field 
there is disorder, and often invasion, battle and ruin. There may be intern- 
ment or prison, for missionaries and nationals. For the defeated there is the 
humiliation of military occupations, and for the victor the danger of more 
devastating wars ahead. But far more disastrous than the physical effects are 
the spiritual ones. The tensions of the younger churches torn between loyalty 
to their own people and kinship with the Christians of other lands can better 
be imagined than described. With splendid fortitude and devotion the Chris- 
tians of the world came through the strains and testings of the last war and the 
world mission was maintained. The Orphaned Missions movement was a mag- 
nificent accomplishment. Furthermore, enough authentic instances of love 
surmounting the hates of strife are in the record to stir our gratitude to God. 
But when all has been said, much pioneering still remains to be done along this 
frontier of confused loyalties before the supreme scourge of our generation can 
be removed or the world mission be rescued from its blight. 


THE SPIRITUAL EAST-WEST FRONTIER OF THE WORLD MISSION 


One added complication of frontier Christianity in the modern world 
mission is the relation of the West and the East. Five centuries ago it was 
the Western peoples who made the first moves into the modern revolution. 
They did this in terms of expansion into the non-Christian world. The balance 
sheet of benefit and loss to the East is not easy to cast up. But this much is 
clear: first trade, then internal exploitation, then control, and finally political 
sovereignty widened the distance till Asia and Africa found themselves in 
bondage to the West. All this time the Christian mission has been a part of 
that world movement. It often mitigated its harshness, it sometimes passed 
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judgment on it, and it usually claimed spiritual autonomy from its controls, 
but nevertheless it was a part of the movement of empire. 

In our day that matrix which only a few decades ago seemed so firmly 
set has now been shattered. The subject peoples of the earth have slipped their 
shackles and the myth of Western right to rule the earth is fading into a 
historic memory. 

As the peoples of the non-Christian world one by one go into the revolu- 
tion of nationhood in terms of emancipation from the West, what is to be- 
come of the Christian missions from those same Western lands? Will they be 
submerged in the currents of independence? Surely they need not be if we can 
rise to the proof of our disinterested motives in the repudiation of all protecting 
privileges, all racial discriminations, and every trace of spiritual pride. A new 
East and 2 new West now face one another on a frontier that calls forth the 
utmost integrity of both. The Christian mission must live along that border- 
land. 

A further word needs to be said regarding the peculiar involvement of 
us American Christians in the world situation, and its bearing on our missions. 
Just as the tides of Western domination have begun to ebb we find our own 
nation generating new currents that may be calculated to set those tides in 
flood again. As free men we cherish the right of all peoples to be free, and 
yet our piled-up power and wealth tempt us to throw in our stakes with the 
empires. So long as we were onlookers we could deplore the imperial roles of 
Portugal and Spain, of Holland and France and Britain, and especially of Japan. 
Now, by the strange turn of events, it is we who, in defeating both Spain 
and Japan in Asia have become the receiver in bankruptcy for those empires. 

In the meantime, it is we who are the potential center for the economic 
development of the whole earth in international trade and industry. Our ships 
carry the commerce; our currency fixes the financial standards. We are com- 
ing to take for granted a place of dominance in the power groups of the world, 
and where this is questioned we are tempted to spring to arms calling up all 
the resources of combat for a final struggle over the control of the earth. And 
as though these temptations were not grave enough we have the insecurity 
of atomic weapons and the enfeebling moral experience of their use and present 
preparation without any effective repudiation in the conscience even of the 


Christian church. 

We are, in tragic truth, standing on the dizzy heights of power and pride 
and military commitment from which many another nation has been hurled 
to destruction. This was the fate cf Japan only yesterday. Yet we do not 
despair. With Christ as Lord we need not worship Mammon, nor Moloch, nor 
Mars. There is a way ahead in the abjuring of all these idols of the flesh and 
of the nation. The discovery of that way awaits the pioneering of Christians 
and it may well be that along the frontiers of the world church mutual interest 
and understanding among the nations shall be found. If our people will lead 
the way to peace through restraint and self-denial we shall have a moral 
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mandate to go to the other peoples of the earth with our Christian mission. 
But with that mandate or not, singlehanded if need be, we shall still go with 
our own testimony to the undying love of the God of the earth as we know 


him in Jesus Christ. 
THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF THE WORLD MISSION 


There can be no shrinking back. This present impasse will, we believe, 
open out and across the wide highways of the new day will stream in mutual 
intercourse of mind and spirit the men and women who already make up our 
world community. Never was there laid upon Christians a more urgent task 
than the responsibility we have for bringing the living Christ into all these 
relations. 


The vast demands of the present day, so far from) making the Christian 
world mission irrelevant, are calling for new dimensions in its every aspect. 
We must have a longer view of God’s design, to give us patience and strength. 
Our confidence cannot rest upon any achievements of our own. After two 
thousand years we cannot yet point to a Christian society as demonstration of 
our message. Not even our church can offer itself for imitation. And individ- 
ually we all must take a full share of blame for the disorder of our day. The 
roughest frontier for us of the Christian mission is our own personal jungle of 
faithlessness and folly and sin. So the mission will be one of humility and un- 
pretentious witnessing, the persuasive commending of the Gospel by those who 
to the end will know that they are unworthy of so great a trust. Yet it 
will be with an unshakable faith in the long purposes of God who in the past 
has worked his will through just such men as we, imperfect and inadequate 
in ourselves but made strong in Him. 


There must be a new breadth in the mission. Its carriers will do it a 
disservice if they bear it wrapped in exclusiveness, or seek to enhance its 
truth by denying to others their spiritual birthright. We who come so far 
short in our comprehension of God’s redemption or in the practice of his love 
as bequeathed to us by our Master will keep hearts and minds open for every 
blowing of his Spirit across our world, always praying for an enlargement of 
faith and practice, and expecting that in our frontier contacts new light 
will break out upon his self-disclosure to mankind. 

A new height must be attained. The Christian mission is not merely a 
human enterprise of planning and administration, of promoting and enlistment, 
necessary as all these are. It is a deed of the living God. He is its center of 
activity. He is always before us and behind, seeking and finding his lost ones, 
rejoicing as he brings them home. In the letter to the church at Corinth the 
great missionary Paul gives his interpretation of the world mission. The ulti- 
mate frontier, he says, is man’s sin and alienation from God. The first one to 
cross that divide is God himself. It was He who initiated the world mission. 
In Jesus Christ he came into our world to reconcile men to himself. The cross 
of our Savior is forever the witness to the world of the costly reconciliation 
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God has wrought. And it is to us that he has given the word of reconciliation. 
For this task we have the presence of our living Lord; and even the clamorous 
sounds of today’s perplexing world cannot fully drown out his words of life. 


The early church remembered his last farewell as a kingly commission 
and an empowering for the world witness. “All authority is given me . . . Go 
ye ... and lo, I am with you even unto the end of the ages.” This mandate 
still rests upon the Christian church. 


But there is 2 new dimension of depth for the world mission of today, 
and this too we gain in the school of Christ who emptied himself, taking the 
form of a bondservant. In the early church, again, there was another tradition 
of our Lord’s last commission. It is found at the close of the Fourth Gospel. 
The scene is touchingly human. Cold dawn is breaking upon the lake as the 
dispirited disciples rowing toward the shore see the familiar figure beside a 
campfire cooking a fish upon the coals. They gather about him and the final 
interview takes place. The record is as plain as simple words can make it. 
There is just one question, a single condition. Repeated three times it is never 
to be mistaken or forgotten. The supreme loyalty test for Christians of all 
time is given: “Lovest thou me?” Then follows the commission, “Feed my 
sheep.” A lover’s credentials: a shepherd’s task. 


The Master has done more than merely leave us a word to be spoken. He 
has committed to us his own living ministry of reconciliation. And across every 
frontier of human life where he goes ahead he calls us to follow. If the Chris- 
tian mission of today can be his word made flesh it will be used of God in 
carrying forward His redemptive purposes along the frontiers of our world. 


PRAYER 


(For the Opening Service of Union Seminary, Sept. 22, 1948, 
offered by Dean Walter S. Davison) 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord, Most High. 


Because of the Cross of Christ we dare to come, earthy and sin-stained as 
we are, into Thy Holy Presence, and to come with confidence, accepting, O 
Our Father, thine infinite love so freely offered to us in Christ, and claiming 
in faith thy promises of forgiveness and cleansing and renewal through Him. 
We come overwhelmed with our sense of debt to Thee, and with awed yet glad 
gratitude in our hearts and on our lips, for Thy prevenient grace that has 
called us, and for Thine unwearied lovingkindness that has followed us all our 
days, to this hour. 


Hear us now as we lift our hearts together in prayer for this school under 
whose auspices we are gathered. We bless Thee for all the influences for good 
which in the years of its past have streamed forth from this place. Vouchsafe, 
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O Father, to continue under Thy gracious guiding care all its work and all who 
are associated in its life. In this new year now opening we who are members 
of this fellowship, this Church of Christ in Union Seminary, would make a 
fresh offering of ourselves to Thee. We would put back into Thine hand all 
that Thou hast so richly given us, rededicating to Thy service all our powers. 
We would have no other desire than that Thy will may be accomplished through 
our life and work together here. 


To this end save us, we earnestly pray, from the subtle perils of our calling. 
Forbid that intellectual or ecclesiastical interest in the things of religion should 
be a substitute for the religious life; that speculation about Thee and Thy 
nature and works should take the place of communion with Thee. Forbid that 
our critical study of the Scriptures should prevent us from hearing Thy word 
spoken to our own souls through the sacred record. Forbid that in our per- 
plexities about Christology we should fail to open the door of our hearts to 
the Living Christ. Forbid that our Christian service, our social concern, and 
our social action should ever be divorced from that sincere worship of Thee 
which alone saves our service from being a prideful, patronizing, and un-Chris- 
tian futility. We pray, O God, to be saved from all professionalism in our 
ministry. Give to us deeply believing hearts, a Christly warmth of love for 
Thee and for our fellows, and a quiet, trustful, dependence on Thee to do Thine 
own work through us. 


We pray, our Father, for any who have come among us for the first time 
timidly and in theological perplexity, not yet quite sure of their vocation. May 
their hearts be at peace, while they trustfully wait Thy clearer guidance. We 
pray for any who have come deeply in earnest in their eagerness to serve their 
fellowmen, and yet not quite sure of Thee or of the meaning of Christ for 
men. May something in our life here together lead them to the certainty they 
long for. In Thy mercy, give them Thy great gift of Faith. 


Be so real to us all, we pray Thee, and so ever present with us, that every 
class hour shall be an act of worship, and every hour of study a time of com- 
munion, and every bit of field work an offering to Thee, and every meal a sac- 
rament, and all our daily walk and talk an Emmaus Road, with Christ Himself 
drawing near and making our hearts burn within us by his mysterious and 
blessed companionship. 


We pray for him who brings us Thy message today and for Thy rich 
blessing upon his work among us. May he be daily sustained by the conscious- 
ness of Thy presence and power. O God, open all our hearts more freely to 
the needs of Thy world. Make warm our missionary fervor and our zeal for 
the spread of the glad tidings of Thy saving love. Be with all missionaries of 
the cross in special power and make fruitful their labors. Prosper Thy church 
in the fulfillment of her mighty task in all lands, until the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of Thee as the waters cover the sea. 


And to Thee be the glory and praise, now and forevermore, 
Amen. 
14 
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A Confession of Jeremiah 
By James Muilenburg 


Woe is me, my mother! that you bore me 

As a man of strife and a man of contention to all the earth! 
I have neither lent nor borrowed, 

Yet all of them curse me. 

So be it, O LORD, if I have failed to entreat thee, 

Or to plead with thee for the good of my enemies, 

In their time of trouble and trial! 


Have I an arm of iron, 

Or a brow of bronze? 

Thou knowest,O LORD! 

Think of me, and visit me; 

Avenge me on my persecutors, 

Through thy forbearance put me not off. 
Know that for thy sake I have borne reproach 
From those who despise thy words. 


As for me, thy word is my joy and delight; 

For I bear thy name, O Lord, God of hosts! 

I sat not in the company of the sportive, 

Nor made merry with them; 

Under thy mighty power I sat alone, 

For thou dids’t fill me with indignation. 

Why is my pain unceasing, my wound incurable, 
Refusing to be healed? 

Wilt thou really be to me like a treacherous brook, 
Like waters that are not sure? 


Therefore thus says the LORD: 

“If you turn, I will restore you, 

And you shall stand in my presence; 
And if you bring forth what is precious, without anything base, 
You shall be my mouthpiece. 

They may turn to you, 

But you shall not turn to them. 

And I will make you toward this people 
A fortified wall of bronze; 

They may fight against you, 

But they shall not overcome you; 

For I am with you to help you, 
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And to deliver you,” is the oracle of the LORD. 
“I will deliver you from the hand of the wicked, 
And will redeem you from the clutch of the cruel.” 


Jer. 15: 10-12, 15-21 


TU HARDLY seems possible that such a confession was meant for other eyes 
than Jeremiah’s. It is not often that men expose themselves so completely, 
though the literature of confession has grown steadily throughout the cen- 
turies. One is tempted to ask what it is within us that draws us so strongly to 
such expressions as these, and why millions of people feed each year on the 
vulgar pulp literature of the news-stands which abounds in so-called intimate 
“confessions”. In confession Jeremiah reveals the innermost depths of his soul; 
in conversation and dialogue he breaks through the egoistic boundary of his 
existence; in prayer he opens the soul’s east window of divine surprise. These 
words find few close parallels in all literature. Within the Christian tradition 
we think at once of Paul and Augustine and Luther and Kierkegaard who 
stand in the same line with Jeremiah. And if we were to venture outside, we 
should think at once of some of the terrible conflicts in Dostoevski’s novels 
(men, e.g. like Rashkolnikoff or Ivan Karamazov), or we should think even of 
Hamlet. Jeremiah has a religious dimension and a profundity that Hamlet does 
not have, and of course Jeremiah is Scripture and Hamlet is not. But the two 
have much in common. They both know that the times they live in are out 
of joint and that they have a peculiar responsibility to their times; they both 
are torn by baffling contradictions; both are men of great solitariness and yet 
of very keen and healthy social instincts. Of all the solitary figures in religion, 
few are so alone, so utterly isolated and forlorn and lonely as Jeremiah, and 
yet one feels all the time, as Jeremiah obviously does, that he is really not that 
kind of person. He should have married a wife, but this was forbidden him. 
He should have had children, he if anyone, but this great resource was denied 
him too. The temple community should have been his great refuge, but he 
was at odds again and again with its official representatives and even with his 
prophetic colleagues. He really had no one but God. We must remember this 
when we listen to the broken cries of this confession. I remember hearing 
Margaret Webster say one time that people never discuss the play Hamlet 
without discussing Hamlet the man and only Hamlet. Everyone, actor and 
spectator alike, wants to talk about Hamlet. That is one reason, I suppose, 
that it has now been playing more or less regularly for 300 years. I mention 
this because that is precisely what we always do with Jeremiah. We are in- 
terested in him as a man; we never discuss the book without discussing him. 
And I suspect we all know why this is so. 


But let us turn to the confession itself. Jeremiah launches forth with a 
terrible woe: Woe is me, my mother, that you bore me a man of strife and 
contention. The prophet was much troubled about his birth, and, there are 
indications that he brooded much over it. One is reminded of Hamlet’s terrible, 
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merciless castigation of his mother Gertrude, for Shakespeare understands this 
too. Perhaps all of us cry out like this at some time or another although we 
may not express it in Jeremiah’s words. We understand deep within us this 
ultimate protest against being born as we were born, born to be the kind of 
persons we are, with all our peculiar moods and drives and dispositions and 
tempers. Alas, my mother! says Jeremiah, and in that cry he echoes every man’s 
final cry. I wonder whether this is the reason that this cry is so often the last 
one to burst from the lips of dying men. But then Jeremiah turns immediately, 
almost shockingly, to defending himself. I am neither a borrower nor a lender. 
In other words, I have never got myself into trouble. “Yet I am cursed! But 
perhaps I deserve to be cursed.” He admits that possibility, perhaps he has 
some deep premonition of his corruption here. “But that cannot be, for I have 
prayed for those who did the wrong, those who cursed me, in their time of 
troubles and trial.” For a man who needed companicnship and love his deepest 
reality was the opposition of his foes: 


Have I an arm of iron, 
Or a brow of brass? 


This excessive outburst produced its own revulsion in Jeremiah. He now 
turns to God in a quiet mood where we see him most like himself: 


Thou knowest, O LORD! 

Think of me, visit me; 

Know that for thy sake I have borne reproach 
From those who despise thy words. 

As for me thy word is my joy and my delight; 
For I bear thy name, O LORD God of hosts. 


In these words, and the rest of the passage we have the very essence of 
piety. Jeremiah’s words sound like words of perfect serenity. But if anything 
is clear he is very disturbed and troubled. And the reason is obvious, I think. 
This piety is utterly self-centered and exclusive. It is full of self-righteous- 
ness. And as so often in this kind of piety, the mailed first is exposed beneath. 
Avenge me of my persecutors! He then turns, much more healthily, to longing 
for friends, but note. how he expresses it. 

I sat not in the company of the sportive, says Jeremiah, nor made merry 
with them—but he certainly would have liked to. This is why the next line 
is so terribly poignant: under thy mighty power I sat alone. Again he seems 
to have divined where his difficulty lies, for he cries out over his incurable 
wound, his unceasing pain which refuses to be healed. 

Jeremiah’s cries have been wild and incoherent; he passes from mood to 
mood in almost reckless abandon. Now finally he stands on the abyss of the 
everlasting nay. He has focussed his fierce emotion upon himself with such 
intensity that finally God is called to the board and is accused of treachery and 
deception. “Art thou like a spring torrent, like a wadi which gushes with 
water in the springtime and then becomes a dry river bed the rest of the year? 
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Art thou only a fantastic vision which comes now and then, a deceitful mir- 
age?” ' 


But then finally comes the amazing shift. Therefore, thus saith the LORD. 
If you turn, I will restore you, 
And you will stand in my presence. 


Throughout his ministry Jeremiah had called upon Judah ever and 
again to turn to repent; turn, O backsliding Israel. But now it is he who is 
called upon to turn, he first of all and above all. Precisely because he is so 
intensely religious, so intensely near to God, he is most in need of repenting. 
His intensely religious mood has actually separated him from the men to whom 
he ministered, and, more astonishing, it has actually separated him from God. 
For Jeremiah is too self-centered ever to see himself as he is. “Every egocentric 
human being deceives himself. Complete insight and egocentricity cannot exist 
side by side, which is why insight is lessened by egocentricity.” 

This is what Jeremiah finally comes to see, and the Hebrew brings this 
out perfectly. If you return, then I will cause you (make you) return, That 
is what the word literally says, Jeremiah’s turning from himself will be recog- 
nized as God’s work, not his own, for the resources of his piety are not great 
enough for that. 


I sought the LORD and afterward I knew, 
He sought my soul to seek him seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true, 
No, I was found by thee. 


If you bring forth what is precious without anything common, then you 
will be as my mouth. Let the fierce bellows of your spirit roar, but make sure 
that they are stirring the fires to purge the dross which is actually separating 
you from God. And when you see how recreant you yourself are, how much 
of an apostate you really are, how much you have made yourself and your own 
experience your God, then you will know the sources of men’s waywardness and 
infidelity. You will know why you are destined from your birth to be a 
prophet; then you will know that I, the Lord, am not a treacherous stream or 
a desert phantom where men wail mirage, but that I am your deliverer and your 
redeemer. Jeremiah now stands on the verge of the everlasting yea. For through 
his terrible suffering and conflict he was writing a living commentary to the 
word of the gospel: For whosoever seeks to gain his life will lose it, and who- 
soever loses his life will preserve it. 


Contributors 


Charles W. Iglehart is Professor of Missions at Union Seminary . . . James 
Muilenburg is Professor of Old Testament at Union Seminary . . . Robert B. Lee 
is a graduate of the School of Sacred Music and is now a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. 
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The Sacrament of Music 
By Robert B. Lee 


yee Book oF PsaLMs was the hymnal of the ancient Hebrew People. Often 
we are led to think of it as a collection of poems set down by one or two 
men—principally David—and stored away for the ancient Priests to read. It 
served no such purpose. The Book of Psalms served the purpose of our hymnal 
and these very poems were chanted and sung at every church service. One of 
the greatest losses we have in the field of music is the loss of the ancient Hebrew 
melodies which were born with these words. The old Prophets and Priests knew 
these songs—Jesus and the Disciples knew these songs. When Jesus went to 
the synagogue, these were the songs he sang. When the Disciples met together, 
these were the songs they sang. The early Christian Church took over for its 
first ritual the forms and prayers of the Hebrew Services that were familiar 
to them. They took over, also, the ancient Psalms as their church music—add- 
ing to the old message that of the Trinity. After the Old Testament passages, 
they added what we call the Gloria, or the little Doxology. So, it has come 
to us to sing the Gloria after every psalm and after each of the canticles, whe- 
ther from the Old or the New Testament. 


The title of this article is at first startling, but it emphasizes the liturgical 
use of sacred music. By definition, a sacrament is the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Here we have in church music the keynote 
of all public worship. For what is public worship? Some have the mistaken 
idea that it is only to come to hear a sermon, and they don’t choose to come 
if they don’t happen to agree with the minister. Some attend this or that 
church to hear the music, they either like it or they don’t. Such a point 
of view is completely out of focus. Others come out of a sense of duty, al- 
though I must confess that if this is the only reason for attendance, I can’t see 
much use in it. The sermon must be more than a sacred lecture, the music must 
be more than a sacred concert, the loyalty must be more than a financial 
responsibility for a church building. What I am saying is, that there must be 
a quality of corporate worship, a group spirit of adoration that pervades the 
entire church. As the liturgy of the Hebrew Church puts it: “Let our prayer 
ascend to Thee as the incense”—that is, all our thought and love is mingled 
as one and arises to high heaven. 


Now, let us consider what parts of the service we do together. The first 
thing I think of is the singing of the hymns. One great characteristic of the 
Protestant Church is the singing of hymns. There is a quality in the rhythm 
of group singing that can bind a congregation into one like nothing else ever 
can. This is the quality which makes church music a Sacrament—an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. The grace of one great 
congregation in complete cooperation, one union in spirit, one “Body in Christ”, 
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which has as its outward sign the surge of singing, hundreds of voices lifted as 
one to God’s Almighty Throne. 


We most often think of music as being the sound that reaches the ear. 
Scientists talk about the vibrations that make sound and call them music. If 
a string or tube vibrates a certain number of times a minute, it is said to be 
a tone, and many tones make music. This is the language of science. Now, let 
me tell you the language of the artist. He is not primarily interested in what 
sensations take place on the eardrum; he doesn’t care whether the sounds are 
pretty or pleasant; he doesn’t even care whether or not anyone likes the effect; 
the real artist is the one who has a great surge within his soul, an irrepressible 
desire to express his greatest feeling, and it is this inner feeling that he is con- 
cerned with, this Divine Love that he can’t help but express through his music. 
His message is the one in his soul, and it must be released through the medium 
of music. Then I say, Sacred Music is a direct result of a Religious Experience. 
This is the inward grace, the song that is released is the outward sign. Again, 
I reiterate, music, sacred music that is worthy of the name, has the very quali- 
ties of a Sacrament. 


Let me trace one number, one great piece of music that has been within 
the experience of every chorister for 200 years, the Halleluiah Chorus which 
closes the first section of the oratorio “Messiah”. When Handel spoke of writ- 
ing this chorus, he said: 

“It was as if all the heavens opened before me and I saw, 
as it were, the heavenly hosts singing to the glory of God.” 

Could any notes he put on paper under such an inspiration have been 
anything short of magnificent? With such an experience behind him this 
would have been music with a capital “M” if no voice had ever been allowed 
to sing it. The experience that gave birth to such a chorus is as genuine, as 
sincere, as wholesome, may I say, as strongly religious, as any experience of 
this world. Then, let us say that the composer has experienced true music 
when he has known the joy of sincere creation. And, is there any excuse for 
music in our Church that has been conceived under any lesser inspiration? It 
is our obligation to reserve the choir-loft for only such great music! 

This brings us to the choir-stall, the actual performers, the Choir and 
the Organist. In the capacity of singing the canticles and responses, the choir 
takes on the aspect of a semi-clergy, and as such each chorister must necessarily 
dedicate himself to the glorification of God and Man, as he is the manifesta- 
tion of that glory. Such is the cuality of singing that makes great church 
music. The fact that he has » voice and is able to express through song what 
others feel and know, is his own blessing and may become one for others if he 
is adequately prepared <o express himself. When he rises to sing the anthem, 
each choir member is charged with the responsibility of bringing to the assem- 
bled congresation music of dynamic religious power. At this point, the well- 
trained choir reaches a power of religious experience as great as the sermon 
itself. The capacity within the emotions and the spirit often transcend the 
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capacity of the mind, and music proves to be a stronger medium than speech. 
It is just this overwhelming strength that is needed to adequately express the 
unspeakable words, “Hallelujah, Lord of Lords and King of Kings, And He 
shall reign forever and ever, Hallelujah!” Each singer bears witness to this 
truth beyond the realm of the intellect. Then, let us say, when the choir. 
rises to sing, they think in their hearts a little note Bach put on the top of each 
of his compositions . . . ““To the Praise and Glory of God.” 

Now, we have seen how true music is created from an inspired mind and 
must be experienced through a sincere performer before it is worthy to be called 
Music. But, music is a peculiar art in that it has no permanency. Any great 
painting of Raphael or DaVinci can be enjoyed as long as the pigments hold 
their color;, but when a sound of music ceases, it is dead forever. And, for 
that reason any fine performance, to be complete, must have a sincere, worthy 
listener. It is just as important for the listener to be in the right frame of 
mind as it is for the performer, for the message must be communicated, both 
minds must be on the same wave length. 

We have been following the Hallelujah Chorus throughout its perform- 
ance, but as yet I have not mentioned the great tradition that: was created 
spontaneously at its first performance in Dublin, It wasn’t the fact that Handel, 
partially blind, had sat in his garret scribbling notes after the great experience 
that gave the anthem birth, it wasn’t the fact that some 200 voices and a 
symphony orchestra thrilled to the majestic measures in the great concert hall 
in Dublin, April 13, 1742; no, it wasn’t any part of the trained musicians who 
presented the performance that established the tradition. It was a listener, the 
King of England, who rose to his feet as the introduction started. He must 
have been carried away by the number, but he was listening with both ears, 
and more than that, he was listening with his mind, and in that became a 
part of the performance. 

So, I say, the congregation is an integral part of the entire service. If 
each member comes in through the doorway with a sincere determination to 
give praise and glory to God, expecting to get a real message from the pulpit 
and a true inspiration from the choir, he will enter in the spirit of cooperation, 
even more, he will enter with a determination to give of himself to the service 
and thereby gain a great experience. The hymns and prayers are not included 
in the service as a traditional element alone, nor are they sung and said be- 
cause they are pretty. They are not primarily a means to explain some great 
truth, they are primarily meant to become a Christian Experience, a singing 
and reading together, and as they gain in sincere participation, they grow in 
Religious Experience. 

At the climax of Jesus’ ministry, when he had given to his disciples the 
sacrament of Communion, he knew it was his last opportunity to give a final 
sermon, a last messagé to his followers who would flounder when he was gone, 
but he did not speak. Rather, he allowed them to grow by their own expression 
of joy and through the power of singing together they closed the service . . . 

** .,. and they sang a hymn and went into the Mount of Olives.” 
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The Seminary 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


HE Fatt SEMESTER RETREAT was held in the James Memorial Chapel of 

the Seminary on Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 20th and 
21st, with the Reverend Theodore Wedel, D.D., Canon of the Washington 
Cathedral, Warden of the College of Preachers, Washington, D.C., as the spe- 
cial leader. The Retreat began with the Service of Preparation on Wednesday 
evening, under the direction of Professor David E. Roberts and Mr. Robert 
Edwards of the Senior Class, and closed with the Service of Holy Communion 
on Thursday afternoon, which was led by Canon Wedel, President Henry P. 
Van Dusen and Professor James Muilenberg. Earlier in the afternoon, smaller 
group meetings were held with members of the faculty to discuss various 
aspects of devotional life. 


* * % * 


In keeping with the ecumenical tradition of Union Seminary, the James 
Memorial Chapel was the scene of the formal opening of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary and Academy, Thursday evening, November 4th. This colorful cere- 
mony included the Orthodox Service of Prayer and Thanksgiving; greetings 
by His Eminence, the Most Reverend Theophilus, Rector of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary-Academy, and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union Sem- 
inary; and an address by the Very Reverend Dr. George Florovsky, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. A program of Orthodox 
Church music was rendered by the Metropolitan Russian Male Chorus. 


At present, St. Vladimir’s twenty students and its distinguished faculty 
are housed in the buildings of Union Seminary. In his address of welcome, 
Dr. Van Dusen expressed the hope that St. Vladimir’s may one day become the 
training center for future leaders not only of the Russian branch of the Ortho- 
dox Church in the United States, but also for the coming American Orthdox 
Church, which will include Russians, Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians, Bulgarians, 
and other nationalities. 


% * * 


“The Counseling Process in Pastoral Work—An Analysis of the Psycho- 
logical and Theological Factors in Personal Counseling,” has been the general 
topic of a series of sixteen lectures presented on eight successive Monday morn- 
ings from October 25th to December 13th, by Dr. Bertha Paulssen, Professor 
of Christian Sociology and Psychology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. These lectures, which have attracted a very large 
and enthusiastic attendance of Auburn and Union alumni and Seminary stu- 
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dents, were offered by Auburn Seminary as a part of its extension service to 
parish ministers, 


Dr. Paulssen, a Ph.D. of Leipzig University, was for many years a promin- 
ent social worker in leading German cities. She was a member of the Psycho- 
logical Institute of Leipzig under Professor Wilhelm Wundt (1919-1935), 
head of child welfare work in Hamburg, and an instructor in the School of 
Social Work there. A refugee from Hitler’s Germany, Dr. Paulssen went to 
England in 1935, and later came to this country, where she taught both at 
Wagner College and Muhlenberg College before going to Gettysburg in 1944. 


* * * » 


A series of lectures at the Seminary was given by Dr. Israel Bettan of 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Jeannette Miriam Goldberg 
Memorial Foundation, November 15-18. This group of three lectures, which 
was given in the Francis Brown Social Room, dealt with the general topic of 
“Preaching in the Synagogue,” and discussed Jewish preaching in its earliest 
stages, during the middle ages, and in modern times. Dr. Paul Tillich will 
deliver the return series of lectures at Hebrew Union College later in the year. 


* * * * 


Under the leadership of the Treasurer of the Student Cabinet, Fred Traut, 
the annual Chest Fund drive has resulted in nearly $6,000 in contributions and 
pledges from the Seminary community. Of this amount, $3,500 is designated 
for world service, $1,450 for community projects, and the rest for the Inter- 
seminary Movement and local Seminary expenses. 


+ % * 3 


The Medal of Freedom, the highest honor awarded to civilians by the 
United States Government, was recently presented to Rizalino Subido, a stu- 
dent at the Seminary from the Philippines. His citation read in part: “He risked 
his life many times in sending food, clothing, medicine, and money to the in- 
ternees imprisoned at Camp Holmes in Baguio, Luzon. By his inspiring bravery, 
resourcefulness and material aid, Rev. Subido greatly alleviated the suffering 
and misery of many Americans in the internment camps at Baguio.” He has 
a wife and four children awaiting his return to the Philippines. 


co + % x 


The Seminary has received a legacy of $50,000 from the estate of the 
late Thomas W. Lamont, according to a recent announcement by Benjamin 
Strong, President of the Board of Directors. Mr. Strong stated that the Direc- 
tors had voted to use the income from this endowment to bring to the Sem- 
inary for further training outstanding young religious leaders in foreign 
countries. The first Thomas W. Lamont Fellows will be appointed this winter, 
te enter the Seminary in the fall of 1949. 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE AT UNION 


In the past, Union Seminary has been known as either an institute of 
applied sociology or an over-theologizing ivory tower. It ought now to be 
affirmed, for the benefit of its friends and supporters on the outside, that 
neither of these characterisations is in the least true of Union Seminary, 1949. 
The Seminary’s relation to the outside world is one neither of simple accept- 
ance nor simple judgment. But the “social atmosphere” here is described, not 
by any official or published activities, but by a vast number of informal, un- 
official, and hard-working groups. 

Some examples of these can be cited from the Seminary calendar this 
year. Early this fall, the Presidential election was very much in the commun- 
ity consciousness. A rather casual straw poll was taken among the students, 
and while a ballot on the basis of the American students alone would have 
given Governor Dewey a slight edge (70-65), the total vote, including the 
European and Asiatic residents, gave President Truman a one-vote margin, 
71-70. Thomas, Thurmond, and Wallace polled—whether in jest or in earnest— 
only between five and ten votes each. 


Shortly before the election, the Forum Committee sponsored an election 
panel, with President Van Dusen as chairman. Representatives from the four 
leading parties appeared: John Everett from Columbia presented the Demo- 
cratic case; John Jessup, editorial writer for Fortune, spoke for the Repub- 
licans; Harry Fleischman, the general secretary of the Socialist Party spoke; 
as did Goodwin Watson, for the Progressive Party. The discussion that fol- 
lowed was by no means uninterested. Shortly after the election, Professor 
Niebuhr appeared at an informal meeting, sponsored by the American Vet- 
eran’s Committee chapter here, to “interpret” the results, and to bind the 
disillusioned and the delighted into a community once more. But the signifi- 
cance of the election—particularly in relation to future foreign policy—is 
still a live issue, both in the informal student harangue, and in that other great 
community institution, the faculty open house. At these latter meetings, theo- 
logy cannot stand alone for very long, and soon the professor and the student 
drift into genuine (Socratic) dialectical discussions of the relation of our 
faith to the morning headlines. 


The activity of the Seminary chapter of the AVC was mentioned above. 
Another active organization is the Fellowship of Reconciliation. The FOR, 
as one of its many activities, is in charge of the distribution of magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions to the Seminary. Among other things this year, they 
sponsored a meeting in the apartment of Professor Paul Scherer, when their 
host spoke to the group assembled on “The Christian Basis of Pacifism.” 

The Social Action Committee of the Student Cabinet is the organization 
which carries on all the official student political and social activity. Their par- 
ticular interest this year has been in World Relief, and a great many boxes of 
food, books, and clothing have been sent abroad under their auspices. 
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One of the most interesting of the less official kinds of Christian social 
concern can be found in the Frontier Fellowship. This fellowship, formerly 
the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, is a national group with its headquarters 
at the Seminary, under the chairmanship of Professor Niebuhr. The Fellow- 
ship sponsored a Fall Conference at the beginning of the year which seemed 
to have a considerable impact on the students. At this conference we heard 
Mr. Will Herberg, active labor leader and friend of the Seminary speak on 
“Labor and Politics in the Coming Period.” Dr. Eduard Heimann and Dr. 
Paul Tillich both presented memorable reports on their recent extended visits 
to Europe, and Germany in particular. Mr. Alexander Miller and Mr. Daniel 
Jenkins, both distinguished Christian leaders and writers from New Zealand 
and Great Britain respectively, presented discussions on the relevance of 
Christian vocation in our day. The two-day conference concluded with an 
illuminating exegesis of the report of the Amsterdam Conference on “The 
Church and the Disorder of Society”, presented by Professor John C. Bennett. 


This significant conference inspired the seminary chapter of the Frontier 
Fellowship to increase its activities. Mr. Robert Brown, newly-appointed exe- 
cutive secretary in charge of the program of general expansion for the group, 
took the lead in the development of the student organization. Mr. Kenneth 
Taylor, senior at the Seminary, was made student chairman. Not only is the 
student chapter concerned with spreading abroad the principles of the parent 
organization (primarily the union of Christian faith with radical social cri- 
ticism), but it is working in particular on the problem of the Christian criticism 
of society as a problem on the local, pastoral level. Since the Fall Conference 
last October, Mr. Alexander Miller has spoken under Fellowship sponsorship, 
on the subject “Is Marx Washed Up?” The radical, but vigorously non-Com- 
munist position of this group was brought out at this meeting. Last month, 
Mr. Rufus Connelson, alumnus of Union and a Lutheran minister in New 
Brunswick, N. J., presented a very stimulating discussion on “The Minister in 
Social Action”. This informal style of meeting is an example of the means by 
which the social thinking of the Seminary community is constantly molded. 


The principles of the Fellowship have received a rather interesting vindi- 
cation in the proceedings of the third section of the Amsterdam Conference 
reports. It has been pointed out that the kind of ecumenical thinking repre- 
sented in particular by the report on “The Church and the Disorder of Society” 
is the kind of thinking that the Fellowship has been responsible for the last 
fifteen years. The minister in the local parish who is concerned with the social 
relevance of his work could do no better, for instance, than to refer to the 
considerable body of opinion now mobilized as a result of the latest ecumeni- 
cal conference. One of the results of the informal discussion and interpreta- 
tion of Amsterdam that we have been privileged to participate in this year is 
this: the man in the parish who differs from the majority of his community 
on particular social questions no longer need stand alone. There is a sense in 
which the opinion of the “world church” is behind him. —W. H. Jr. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


The new edition of the Alumni Catalogue, edited by Professor Harold 
H. Tryon ’04, has been printed and copies are now available. The Seminary 
and our alumni owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Tryon for his tire- 
less labor in completing this invaluable record. The difficulties encountered in 
securing recent and accurate information from more than 3700 living alumni, 
especially those in countries devastated by war, can be fully appreciated only 
by a few who were closely associated with him while he was compiling the 
data printed in this book of 460 pages. The task has been accomplished, and 
in such a satisfactory manner, only because of his persistence and patience 
during the past three years. The new catalogue supplements the records of 
alumni given in the 1937 edition, and it also covers the classes graduated from 
1937 to 1947 inclusive. Orders for the catalogue should be sent to the Book 
Store at the Seminary, and should include a remittance of $2.50 to cover the 
price postpaid. 


* * * * 


One of the special services offered to the alumni of Auburn andj Union 
which is deeply appreciated by them is that rendered by the Auburn-Union 
Lending Library. Here are a few comments selected from many recently sent 
to Professor Walter $. Davison which reveal how invaluable this service is: 


“The opportunity to use the Lending Library is much appreciated by 
those of us who have limited resources. I look forward with genuine anticipa- 
tion to the arrival of the first selections.”"—A Michigan Clergyman. 


“Being able to keep up with the world of religion and philosophy from 
your library helps a lot, and I have appreciated the books sent very much.”— 
A Woman Graduate now in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Many thanks for your frequent and appreciated courtesies.”—A Retired 
Minister, Class of 1895. 

“I would like to see the book if only for one week, to examine it and 
see if I want to add it to my ‘must’ books to buy, when I can. This is one 
of the very helpful services you are rendering which you may not always be 
aware of. When one’s time and money for books are both limited he needs 
to invest them carefully.”—A Former Chaplain. 


“Your notice to Mr. G. asking for his list of wanted books for borrowing 
just came. He died a few days ago. The Library has given him hours of pro- 
fitable enjoyment through its generous service. He was grateful for its privi- 
leges and frequently mentioned them to his friends. I thank you also.”— 
A Minister’s Widow. 


* % * * 
In the first two weeks after Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, President of the Union 
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Seminary Alumni Association, sent out his letter asking for contributions to 
the newly established Alumni Fund, there was a most gratifying response to his 
appeal. The Alumni Office received in this brief period 129 gifts amounting 
to $1084. It is hoped that this auspicious beginning gives promise of a steady 
flow of gifts from our alumni which will enable the Alumni Association to 
make a substantial and worthy contribution to the current budget of the Sem- 
inary this year. Alumni are urged to contribute to the Fund as generously as 
they can, and to send their gifts promptly to the Alumni Office. We hope 
to have the goal of $2500 oversubscribed well in advance of the Seminary 
Anniversary next May. 


ca co cam % 


The autumn meeting of alumni in the New York area was held at the 
Seminary on October 11th. Sixty-one gathered for the luncheon in the Upper 
Refectory at which President Van Dusen spoke on “The Outlook for the Sem- 
inary this Year.” He also spoke enthusiastically of the large number of the 
Union Seminary family who attended the World Council meeting at Amster- 
dam in August, and of the important part they took in its deliberations. At 
the afternoon meeting in the Social Hall, attended by over a hundred alumni, 
Professor John C. Bennett and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr spoke on “Impres- 
sions of the World Council Meeting.” Great interest was shown in the discus- 
sion period which followed these addresses. Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, President 
of the Alumni Association, presided at the meetings. 


% % ot + 


President Van Dusen was the principal speaker at the dinner held on 
October 20th, at Atlantic City, N.J., by the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey, 
where he spoke on “The Significance of Amsterdam.” On the same day he 
was the guest speaker at the Union-Auburn luncheon, for which a large group 
of alumni, their wives, and guests gathered. Alfred J. Sadler ’04 presided at 
this luncheon for alumni attending the Synod meetings. 


% * * 


Alumni in the Boston area held their annual luncheon meeting on October 
25th, at which the guest speaker was Professor John C. Bennett. Twenty-six 
were in attendance. The newly elected officers of this group are Charles M. 
Styron *32, president and Walter D. Knight °17, secretary. 


cm * % % 


President Van Dusen has spoken at several recent alumni gatherings mainly 
in the middle west. Leon D. Sanborne *30 and John G. Kuethe ’47 arranged 
an alumni luncheon for him on October 7th in Columbus, Ohio, when he was 
speaking at the meeting of the Foreign Mission Council of North America in 
that city. Fortunately Dr. Coffin was also able to attend and speak at this 
gathering of alumni. On November 1st, while in Philadelphia, Pa., to address 
a meeting of ministers in that city, Dr. Van Dusen was the luncheon guest 
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of Seminary alumni in the Philadelphia area. When he was in Milwaukee, Wis., 
to speak at the United Council of Church Women, he met, on November 12th, 
with alumni in Kalamazoo, gathered by Dr. Paul Heath, and with alumni in 
Milwaukee a few days later. The meeting in Milwaukee was arranged by 
Andrew G. Finnie ’27. 


1886 
John Tallmadge Bergen died in Minneapolis, Minn., on August 19, 1948. 
Ordained a minister in the Reformed Church in America in 1886, he served 
as a pastor at Shokan, N.Y., Holland, Mich., and Brooklyn, N.Y. After 
teaching at Hope College for ten years, he entered the Presbyterian ministry, 
serving two charges in Minneapolis. He served as a chaplain in the Army 
in both World wars, and was buried with military honors at Fort Snelling, Mich. 


Edward Percival Morse, who served for over forty years as a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, died on October 20, 1948, in Elmira, New York. 
He held a number of pastorates in Illinois and Pennsylvania, and was honor- 
ably retired in 1928. 


1888 
Asa Henry Morton, who was professor of Romance Languages at Williams 
College from 1894-1910, and of Natural Theology from 1910-1932, died 
October 12, 1948. Since his retirement he had been living at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
1894 
Thomas William Smith, who has been living in St. Petersburg, Fla., since 
his retirement as pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Northville, Mich., in 
1940, has recently moved to San Carlos, Calif. 


1897 

Ernest Louis Walz, who had been serving since 1939 as the associate 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in New York City, of which his son 
Louis Humphrey Walz ’34 is the pastor, died in New York City on November 
1, 1948. For more than fifty years he was a minister of Presbyterian churches, 
holding pastorates in New York, North Carolina and Vermont. He was also 
the pastor of the Green Street Congregational Church in San Francisco, Calif., 
from 1903-1912, and assisted in the rehabilitation of that city after the 1907 
earthquake. 


1900 
Frank Edmonds Henry has resigned the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church in Eldon, Iowa, to accept a call to the church in Eddyville in the 
same state. 
1902 
Frederick Torrel Persons, who for twenty-three years was the librarian of 
the Congregational Library in Boston, Mass., died in Melrose, Mass., on Septem- 
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ber 2, 1948. He had taught for several years in private schools, and held pas- 
torates in New Haven, Conn., Woodbridge, Conn., and Brewer, Me. From 
1916-1922 he was the librarian of Bangor Theological Seminary. He was re- 
garded as an authority on the domestic architecture of earlier America. 


1904 
Daniel Johnson Fleming’s book “Schools with a Message in India,” first 
published in 1921, is being reprinted by Oxford University Press, since it has 
been recommended for the use of teachers in training in Madras. 


William James Lonsdale has resigned the pastorate of the First Presbyterina 
Church at Burdett, N.Y., and is living at New Woodstock, N.Y. 


1906 
Charles Luther Boynton is returning to China next April for his forty- 


third year of service in that country. He will serve as the China consultant 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


1907 
William Lambert Darby has retired as the Secretary of the American 
Bible Society in Washington, D.C., and is moving to Ogdensburg, New York. 
For some years, prior to his work for the Bible Society, he had served as 
the executive secretary of the Council of Churches in Washington, and was 
most active in the work of the Alumni Association of the Seminary in that 
city, of which he was the secretary. 


1910 


John Ellsworth Hartzler was recently appointed visiting professor of Bible 
at Bethel College, Newton, Kans., of which he was at one time the president. 


1913 
Lawrie Judson Sharp has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his pastorate at the Archwood Congregational Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
During his ministry the present church building was erected at a cost of 
$115,000. He has served as the moderator of the Ohio Congregational Chris- 
tian Church and vice-president of the Cleveland Church Federation. 


1914 


Teunis Earl Gouwens, who has been the minister of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Louisville, Ky., for the past twenty-seven years, retired from 
the active ministry on October 17, 1948. He will reside in Sarasota, Fla. 


1916 
Samuel Howard Leger has accepted a professorship in the Social Sciences 
at the George Pepperdine College in Los Angeles, Calif. He will also teach 


courses in Far Eastern History. For many years he was engaged in mission- 
ary work in China. 
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1918 
Charles Eugene Dunn, minister of the Fair Haven Congregational Church, 
Fair Haven, Vt., died on November 20, 1948 at his home in Fair Haven. He 
had served as the pastor of Congregational churches in Fall River, Mass., 
Malden, Mass., Rutherford, N.J., and Claremont, N.H. For a number of 
years he was the executive secretary of the Isle of Shoals Congregational Con- 
ference. 
1919 
Kenneth Blount Bowen has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Morgan 
Park Christian Church in Chicago, Ill. For the past three years he had been 
the president of the College of the Bible at Lexington, Ky. 
1920 
Gerhard Emmanuel Lenski has been elected president of the Washington, 
D.C. Ministerial Union. Since 1900 he has been the pastor of the Grace Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in that city. 
1921 
Floyd Edwin Kline recently resigned the pastorate of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in Oklahoma City, Okla., to accept a call to the Presbyterian 
Church at Napoleon, Ohio. 
1923 
Cyril Donald Plomer is now the minister at the Stanley Memorial Congre- 
gational Church in New Britain, Conn. 
1924 


Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman, for the past four years president of Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, will serve this year as chairman of the Department of 
Family Life at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Mich. He resigned his 
former position at Hampton Institute last summer. 


1925 
Earl Cranston, now Phillips Professor of Religion at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., will become dean of the Graduate School of Religion at the 
University of Southern California in Los Angels in February 1949. 
1928 


Edward Mowbray Tate has resigned as dean of freshmen at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., to become dean of Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


1929 
Maynard Lamar Cassady, who recently became professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity at Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., died on the Seminary 
campus, October 23, 1948. He had taught at Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa., William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., and the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. He had also served in Christian Association work 
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at Columbia University and Cornell University. During the recent war he was 
the associate training director for the U.S.O. Just prior to his call to Crozer 
Seminary, he was the director of men’s work for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church. 


1930 
Charles Eugene Conover, who has been the college pastor and professor 
of philosophy and religion at Blackburn University, Carlinville, Ill., has been 


recently called as professor of philosophy at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo. 


John M. C. Duckworth, who was the executive secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Montreal, Canada for seventeen years, is now the General Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Halifax, N.S. 


William Herbert Hudnut, Jr., was recently made a member of the Nation- 
al Student Committee of the Student Christian Movement. 


1933 
Elmer Chrisman Elsea has resigned as minister of the North Avenue 


Presbyterian Church in New Rochelle, N.Y., to accept a call to the Central 
Presbyterian Church in Denver, Colo. 


William G. Klein is now teaching at the Odessa Central School in Odessa, 
New York. 


William Perry Link is the chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colo. He was recently elected president 
of the Rocky Mt. Council on Family Relations. 


Robert MacFee Minto, who has served during the past year as visiting 
chaplain at Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., has been appointed associate 
chaplain of the university. During the war he was a chaplain in the British 
Navy. 


Emo Van Halsema has recently been installed as pastor of the Hudsonville 
Christian Reformed Church in Hudsonville, Mich. 
1934 


Leland Sanford Albright, who has been associated with the International 
Missionary Council since 1942, has accepted a position as the director of the 
Canadian School of Missions in Toronto, Can. 


Ronald Milton Straus has recently been called as the assistant pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Fullerton, Calif. He was formerly at Navelan- 
cia, Calif. 

1936 
George Borthwick has been called from the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 


Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., to become the minister of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, N.Y. 
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Albert Franklin Fisher was installed last September as the pastor of the 
West Hunter Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga. 

Hugh Baillie MacLean was inaugurated as Gardener A. Sage Professor 
of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. on September 21, 1948. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin represented Union Seminary at his installation. 

Nellie Maude Wagar has accepted an appointment as the executive-secre- 
tary of the newly organized Church Federation in Berkeley, Calif. 


1937 
Jarvis Scobey Morris is now serving as stated supply for the First Presby- 
terian Church in Woodbury Heights, N.J., and Bethany Presbyterian Church 
at Haddon Heights, N.J. He is living at Woodbury Heights. 


1938 
Robert Frank Fulton reports that he and his wife are now at Huaching 
University in Hupeh Province, China. 
Wilbert Barnes Smith, who is a member of the chapel staff at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., is also serving as chaplain at Triple Cities College. 
Glenn Allan Young is now studying in the Department of Surgery at the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
1939 


William Frederick Corker has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
Michael’s Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City. For the past six 
years he was rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd in Scranton, Pa. 

Ward Jay Fellows has resigned as pastor of the Gatewood Congregational 
Church in Chicago, Ill., to accept a call to the First Congregational Church 
in Rhinelander, Wis. 

Francis Tyler Sturtevant is now the minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Pasco, Wash. 

1940 

Takashi Murakami died in Japan last January. He had spent two periods 
of study at the Seminary, from 1932 to 1935, and again in 1939-1940. 

Charles Roy Stinnette, Jr., is the newly appointed Chaplain of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Rochester University, Rochester, N.Y. After serving 
as a chaplain in the Army during the war, he spent several years in graduate 
study at the Seminary. 

1941 

Ernest Anton Becker, Jr., formerly minister of the Congregational Church 

in Lee, Mass., has been appointed minister to young people of the Pasadena 
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Council of Churches, Pasadena, Calif. During the war he served as a chaplain 
in the Navy. 


Charles Leonard Copenhaver, Jr. was installed as the minister of the Glen 
Ridge Congregational Church in Glen Ridge, N.J., on November 3, 1948. 
President Van Dusen preached the installation sermon. 


1942 


John Rainer Bodo, who is doing graduate study at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, served as an interpreter last summer at the Amsterdam meeting of 
the World Council of Churches. 


John Bowen Coburn, rector of Grace Church in Amherst, Mass., and chap- 
lain at Amherst College, was recently elected a trustee of Skidmore College at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


John Franklin Davis, pastor of the Church of the Resurrection, Augusta, 
Ga., has recently been called to the pastorate of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Wilmington, N.C. 

1944 

Carol Chamberlain Rose has returned from three years spent as director 
of Religious Education at the Church of the Cross Roads in Honolulu, T.H., 
and is now on the staff of the Nichols Methodist Church in Bridgeport, Conn. 
She is also studying at the Yale Divinity School. 


J. Clement Walker has been called as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Branford, Conn. His former charge was at Greenpoint, L.L, N.Y. 
1946 


Benjamin Judson Browne resigned his teaching position at Keystone Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pa., to become an assistant in the Graduate Department of 
Philosophy at Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


1947 

Wilbur Dare Canady, Jr., who did postgraduate work at the University 
of Edinburgh after serving as a chaplain in the Navy, has been appointed as- 
sistant minister of the Second Congregational Church in Waterbury, Conn. 

Herman Eichorn is taking graduate work in clinical training and social 
relations at the Divinity School of Harvard University. 

G. Adolf Koch was called to active duty in the Army last May, and is 
now an instructor at the Chaplain School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. ‘He had been 
serving as the Protestant chaplain in the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

John McCullogh is now minister of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Charleston, S.C. 


Alice Elizabeth von Storch is the director of Religious Education at the 
Methodist Church in Willoughby, Ohio. 
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E. John Yuells has resigned as the pastor of the Methodist Church in Bell- 
port, N.Y., to become the assistant minister of Park Congregational Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1948 


Laura Bell Berthold has accepted an appointment as director of Christian 
Education at Olivet Presbyterian Church in Utica, N.Y. 


James A. Bull has been installed as the assistant pastor of the First Span- 
ish Evangelical Church in New York City. 


Margaret Honey has been appointed executive director of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Ridgewood, N.J. 


Benjamin E. Manning has left his position at the First Methodist Church 
in Red Bank, N.J., to become the minister of music at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Allentown, Pa. rs 


Kenneth Mellinger is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Hoboken, N.J. He is also continuing graduate study at the Seminary. 


Robert George Mickey is now a member of the faculty at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N.Y., where he is teaching courses in philosophy and reli- 
gion. While completing his graduate work at the Seminary last year he also 
taught at Vassar College. 
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NO UNCERTAIN SOUND 


Sermons that Shaped the Pulpit Tradition 


Edited with an Introduction by 
RAY C. PETRY 











Here is an anthology of sermons representative of Christian 
preaching from the late second century to the Reformation. 
Many of the sermons are appearing in English for the first 
time. Students of medieval history and literature, as well 
as ministers and seminary students, will find the book 
valuable for the study of subjects chosen by early Christian 
preachers. $4.50 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. Translated and with a concluding essay 
by James Luther Adams, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
323 pp. $4.00. 


Those of us who, as students or as alumni of the Seminary, have come to 
know Professor Tillich will not find it possible adequately to express to him and 
to Professor Adams our gratitude for making available this book. We have long 
known, and we have been alternately amazed and dismayed by the discern- 
ment and the precision of his mind. We have been amazed because no problem 
of human thought and experience seems to escape the penetration and fresh- 
ness of his analysis. We have been dismayed because the distillation of his 
thought is so concentrated and so diverse that we are never sure that we 
quite understand him and are always sure that we are under obligation to try 
to understand him lest we be greatly deprived. 


At long last, there has been placed at our disposal a comprehensive account 
of the aim and the substance of Professor Tillich’s thought. Much of it has 
been at hand in essays and books written before Professor Tillich came to 
America in 1934. But these have not been translated, except for a small volume 
entitled, The Religious Situation (1932), a collection of essays entitled, The 
Interpretation of History (1936), and a single essay on The Religious Symbol 
(1940). It is not too much to say that the present volume makes it possible 
to contact Professor Tillich’s mind in a systematic and comprehensive (though 
by no means complete) way and to accompany the author’s discussion with 
the careful and undivided attention required. In my judgment, The Protestant 
Era is the most important theological book to appear in the United States 
since Professor Niebuhr’s Gifford lectures. It deserves, moreover, the closest 
possible examination because the problems discussed are not only central to 
the survival of Protestantism but are also long overdue for consideration 
by those who stand in the tradition of the Reformation. The translator has 
done a remarkable work in making over Professor Tillich’s technical vocab- 
ulary into lucid and even beautiful English. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Adams’ admirable interpretive essay will by no means be neglected. But it 
ought to be read after rather than before the essays by Professor Tillich. This 
book is an exciting adventure in ideas and the full vitality of author and in- 
terpreter should be tasted and explored in the own right of each. Besides, to 
read the final essay first is to defeat the invaluable purpose of the book which 
is to make it possible for us really to get to know Professor Tillich’s mind. 


This certainly the book achieves. An introduction by the author accents 
for the reader the principal categories with which he works and gives some 
account of his method of analysis. The method is said to be a “method of cor- 
relation” which undertakes to show at every point of Christian thought “the 
interdependence between the ultimate questions to which philosophy is driven 
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and the answers given in the Christian message”. Categories like “kairos”, the 
“demonic”, “theonomy”, “heteronomy”, “autonomy” are somewhat familiar 
to us from The Interpretation of History. But they appear here in intimate 
relation with Professor Tillich’s method and in a more precisely formulated way. 
To the above-named are added “the Gestalt of grace’ and “sacrament” as a 
way of thinking; and both of these are seen as completing Tillich’s system. 
The range of Tillich’s mind is then pursued over five major areas of critical 
analysis. History, culture, ethics, are explored in the light of their relation 
to religion, specifically in terms of the way in which the dimension of “‘the 
Unconditional” affects our interpretation of these “existential” areas of human 
life and knowledge. A fourth section is devoted to a consideration of ‘‘Protes- 
tantism” as a religious, historical, and cultural phenomenon. The concluding 
section tries to apply the insights of the preceding analysis to “the present 
crisis”. 

Professor Tillich thinks that the Reformation was a primary agent in the 
spiritual and cultural formation and transformation of the modern era. It 
recovered a unique principle of the Christian faith in the light of which it is 
necessary and possible to understand and interpret nature, society, and per- 
sonality. This principle is “justification through faith”. It is “the Protestant 
principle” and distinct from “Protestantism” as well as from other conceptual 
principles of interpretation (idealism, naturalism, dialectical materialism, etc.). 
But the Reformation did not adequately work out the implications of its 
re-discovery. Justification through faith came to be too narrowly confined as 
a means of salvation with the result that the individual human being, freed 
from the feudal and ecclesiastical corporateness of the Middle Ages, was left 
alone and exposed, as it were, in a “border-situation”. The vertical dimension 
of human existence, “pointing to the eternal meaning as such” was severed from 
the horizontal dimension, pointing to “the temporal realization of the eternal 
meaning” (186). Consequently, there was never any guidance whereby the 
believer could include the realm of nature and of society within the radical 
confrontation by the Unconditional in the experience of justification. “The 
human boundary situation is encountered when human possibility: reaches its 
limit, when human existence is confronted by an ultimate threat”. (197) This 
is actually what happens in justification. For justification is the “unconditional 
seriousness . . . of the presence of the divine in the experience of utter separa- 
tion from it” (xv). Moreover, Protestantism did not understand that justifi- 
cation applies to the “religious-intellectual life” as well as to the “religious- 
ethical life”. It failed therefore, to provide a principle of interpretation accord- 
ing to which “the intrinsic power of a natural object becomes for faith a bearer 
of sacramental power” (111). Nature became secularized, that is, things lost 
their relation to eternal meaning through the loss of understanding for “the 
power of being” in all things. Protestantism also failed to provide a principle 
of interpretation according to which time could acquire meaning and depth. 
“The depth of every present is its power to transform the past into a future” 
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(215). This is its kairos. This is what makes history possible as an area of 
meaning, as a matter of “venture and decision”. In short, the narrow inter- 
pretation of justification through faith has deprived the Reformation of the 
possibility of a positive and transforming relation to culture. 


This defect has been increasingly aggravated by the course of human 
affairs since the sixteenth century. The speed and the range of technological 
social change have so altered the structures within which men live that the 
Protestant principle must either compel the creation of new forms of expression 
within the religious tradition of the Reformation or work out its religious de- 
mand through structures which are now quite secular. “The Protestant prin- 
ciple . . . contains the divine and human protest against any absolute claim made 
for a relative reality, . . . is the judge of every religious and cultural reality, 
including the religion and culture which calls itself ‘Protestant’ ”. (163) It is 
possible, therefore, that the present crisis may signifiy the end of Protestantism, 
for Protestantism is an historical movement like the Counter-Reformation, 
the French revolution, the Renaissance, etc. But Prefessor Tillich is emphatic 
that the end of Protestantism would not mean the end of the Protestant 
principle. “The Protestant principle would not be refuted. On the contrary, 
the end of the Protestant era would be another manifestation of the truth 
and the power of the Protestant principle” (xii). Whether or not the Protes- 
tant era is at an end is not the business of this book to predict or to declare. 
What Tillich undertakes is rather an interpretation of Protestantism according 
to “its dangers and its promises, its failures and its creative possibilities” (xii). 


It is a tribute to the seriousness and thoroughness of this book that it is, 
in a sense, an apologia pro vita sua. It is not a protest and a flight like that 
other great Apologia was. For it is a consistent attempt to think in terms of 
the Protestant principle and to live by it, not a beaten path to Roman Catholic 
safety and security. Professor Tillich will never get a red hat. Instead, he 
has lived and always will live on the dangerous boundary. What he has set 
forth in these pages is his view that living in “the human border-situation” is 
essentially Protestant living and that in the contemporary situation this kind 
of living is embodied in religious socialism. The central concern of religious 
socialism was and is the overcoming of the gap between the Christian tradi- 
tion and the proletarian masses which have emerged as the dominant group in 
an industrial society. A wholly new way of thinking was required whereby 
culture could only be understood in religious terms and religion could be made 
significant only in so far as it created and expressed itself through specific forms 
or structures, “My entrance into religious-socialism”, Tillich declares, “meant 
for me the definitive break with philosophical idealism and theological trans- 
cendentalism. . . . The most important theoretical work done by religious 
socialism was the creation of a religious interpretation of history, the first one, 
so far as I can see, of an especially Protestant character” (xviii, xix). And the 
key to this interpretation is the phrase, “Gestalt of grace”. “Gestalt” refers, 
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according to Tillich, to “the total structure of a living reality, such as a social 
group, an individual person, or a biological body”. Unless grace is capable 
of being embodied, of being expressed in “a sacred structure of reality”, it is 
a word without meaning, i.e., without historical significance. For history is 
the area of meaning and involves both form and structure. As regards Pro- 
testantism, this implies that “no Protestant protest is possible unless it is rooted 
in a Gestalt in which grace is embodied” (209). Professor Tillich does not 
forget the peril of sacramentalism which attends the concern for “embodi- 
ment” and against which the Reformation reacted vigorously. But neither 
does he forget the peril of an empty formalism which attends the abandon- 
ment of the problem of structure and which has led Protestantism to forsake 
the cultural task. It was the unique aim of religious socialism, as Tillich sees 
it, to pioneer in the task of working out structures in culture and in society 
(for Tillich “culture” includes both politics and art) in order to restore forma- 
tive power to Protestantism. 


Here, it seems to me, is the great significance of this book. No theologian 
in the tradition of the Reformation has addressed himself to the tremendous 
responsibility for culture, for the life of man as it is actually lived in space 
and time, with the passion and persistence, the consecration and the learning 
that mark Professor Tillich’s life-long work. In these pages, he has laid a 
solemn responsibility upon all those who take the Reformation seriously and 
are concerned for a redemptive and a relevant Christian ministry. There is 
besides, a wealth of insight and scholarship that are the rich reward of every 
chapter. I should like to tell Professor Tillich that I have read this book with 
the exhilaration cf discovery and that it will be an inseparable tool of my 
own work. For the first time, I think I really understand what he is after, 
and agree completely with him regarding the importance of the task that he 
has put upon us and with very, very much in his analysis. 


I hope, therefore, that Professor Tillich will allow me to say that, in my 
judgment, the task to which he is so rightly and so remarkably devoted cannot 
be executed in the manner indicated in this book. One cannot in this connec- 
tion undertake to validate this judgment in detail. Let me, however, note one 
point in support of my objection. The key is, I think, in chapter six which 
contains the inaugural address on the occasion of Professor Tillich’s induction 
to the chair he now holds. It is called, “Philosophy and Theology”. After 
drawing a distinction between “‘kerygmatic” and “philosophical” theology, the 
argument undertakes to show how the ultimate problems with which philosophy 
is concerned presuppose and require the answers of theology. Kerygmatic theo- 
logy has to do with the Christian message, with its substance and with the way 
that substance “gives us ultimate concern”. It deals with being “not as far 
as it is but as far as it is for us” (87). Philosophical theology is concerned with 
such basic problems as reason, being, existence, life, history and the categories 
related to them. In each instance it leads to the “existential problem” implied 
in these concerns to which the kerygmatic answer correspondingly applies. As 
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Tillich sees it, the kerygmatic answers to the above list of problems are respec- 
tively: revelation, God, Christ, Spirit, Kingdom of God. Thus, “what has 
appeared as our ultimate existential concern has appeared at the same time as 


the logos of being” (93). 


It will be recalled that Professor Tillich’s method is a “method of correla- 
tion”. And the above account offers the critical instance of how the method 
works. The correlation is never a direct one: the problem of being, for exam- 
ple, does not lead directly to the fact and the inescapability of God. Instead, 
the correlation is a dialectical one; the problem of being, for example, involves 
an affirmation and a negation both of which must be related to the kerygmatic 
message concerning God. When God is regarded both as the ground and the 
occasion of being, the kerygmatic answer to the philosophical concern about 
being has been properly set forth. The philosophical concern about being can- 
not establish the ground of being; this is the negation involved in that con- 
cern. On the other hand, since the philosophical concern about being sooner or 
later involves “being for me”, the God who is the ground of all being must 
be shown to be present in, the occasion of, what thus has “being for me”. This 
is the affirmation involved in the philosophical concern for being. 


Now the critical methodological question raised by Tillich’s analysis is 
this: Which is decisive; the correlative or the dialectical relation between keryg- 
matic and philosophical theology? I think the answer is, the former. Tillich 
declares that the philosophical theologian “‘tries to show that Jesus as the 
Christ is the logos” (92). This can be done, of course, if the ultimate concerns 
of philosophy are dialectically related and resolved by theology. But then, it 
is plain that dialectical analysis is a device for showing that the ultimate con- 
cern of philosophy and theology is correlative, that is, the concern is identical 
but it may be differently stressed, now under one, now under the other ultimate 
aspect. How, on this basis, can “the logos of being” really be the logos of being 
and appear at the same time as “our ultimate existential concern”? As the 
“logos of being”, it must somehow always “‘be”; and if it really “‘appears”, not 
as phantom, not as concern, but “full of grace and truth”, is it not logos in 
a quite other than philosophical way? It is easy to see why the New Testament 
does not say that “Jesus as the Christ is the logos”. But when the New Testa- 
ment plainly says that “Jesus Christ is the logos”, it is not easy to see how 
this “message” can be correlated with an independently undertaken philosophi- 
cal analysis, not even, an existential philosophical analysis. Kierkegaard has 
come between Tillich and Schleiermacher. But that does not change the fact 
that “a method of correlation” is a method of losing sight of the gospel. And 
in view of the fact that the twentieth century is in complete revolt against 
the nineteenth, it does not seem likely that the world will regard the gospel 
to which “correlation” is the key, as a gospel of salvation. 

Paut LEHMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Now ready: 
The complete and official 


AMSTERDAM 
ASSEMBLY 
SERIES 


Now you may know what went into “the 
greatest church meeting since the Reformation”. 
(Time 9/13/48) MAN’S DISORDER AND GOD’S 
DESIGN, a series of books relating to the first 
assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam, 1948: papers by forty Christian leaders, reports 
of the four great commissions, the messages of the 
commissions, and of the assembly as a_ whole. 

Forty men and women, appointed to cover speci- 
fic phases of the interlocking topics which made up 
the subject matter of the four commissions, read the 
papers to be found in the books. Then meeting in 
assembly discussion sections, they issued the section 
reports and messages which are also contained in 
them. 

The text of tiie omnibus and of the four indivi- 
dual volumes is identical. All contain the complete 
commission reports, their messages, and the message 
of the assembly as a whole. Available in two formats: 
an omnibus volume and four books bound separately. 

Volume I THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 

IN GOD’S DESIGN .. . + «+ $2.00 
Volume II THE CHURCH’S WITNESS 

TO GOD’S DESIGN ... .. - $2.00 
Volume III THE CHURCH AND 

THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY. . . $2.00 
Volume IV THE CHURCH AND THE 

INTERNATIONAL DISORDER. . . $2.09 
The Omnibus Volume MAN’S DISORDER AND 

GOD’S DESIGN ... . + $5.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





























Christianity and Communism, by John 
C. Bennett. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. 128 pp., $1.50. 

When I was asked to write a review 
of John Bennett’s book, I expressed, 
even before having read it, my doubt 
whether I would be a good reviewer 
because I probably would find myself 
in total agreement with it. After hav- 
ing read it, I don’t doubt any more, 
because now I know that my assump- 
tion was right. So two things only are 
left for me, to give an indication of 
the points I consider most important 
and to ask a few additional questions 
which in a very desirable second edi- 
tion could be answered. 

The discussion of the nature of 
Communism with which the book 
starts (and to which 35 of its 128 
pages are dedicated) is a masterpiece 
of an unprejudiced, balanced, and un- 
derstanding analysis. It moves from 
a comparatively sympathetic descrip- 
tion of Communism as a promise of a 
new order, over a fair and illuminating 
interpretation of Communism as a 
philosophy of life, to a very critical 
description of Communism as a revo- 
lutionary method. He who has read 
this chapter with the will to learn and 
not to get food for political passion 
will not be able anymore to fight 
against Communism with cheap slo- 
gans as “materialism”, “immorality”, 
“irreligion”. Bennett writes: ‘The 
Communist, like the Christian and the 
adherent of any of the higher religions, 
is a man of faith. He is committed to 
a cause and he has an ultimate con- 
fidence that the highest powers, the 
existence of which he will admit, are 
on the side of that cause” (p, 34). It 
will, on the other hand, be impossible 
to become a naive “fellow-traveller” 
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after having read what is summed up 
in this sentence: “But deeper and more 
pervasive than either (of the failures 
of Communism) is the fact that the 
institutions of political and personal 
freedom require moral and spiritual 
preparation that Communism does 
nothing to provide.” (p. 45). 

In the chapter on the main issues 
between Christianity and Communism 
I was especially grasped by the prob- 
lem of the attitude towards the killing 
of people by Christians in a national 
war and by Communists in a perpetual 
civil war. (The stories I heard last 
summer in Germany about the death 
of more than 200,000 civilians—more 
than in Hiroshima and Nagasaki to- 
gether—in one night in the non-atom- 
ic bombing of Dresden, have made the 
problem utterly real for me). While 
I agree with the unconditional con- 
demnation of a preventive war (be- 
cause any kind of acceptance of it 
would make the distinction between a 
just and an unjust war utterly im- 
possible) I don’t think that the atti- 
tude of the majority of the ““Commis- 
sion on the Relation of the Church to 
the War”, with which Bennett seems 
to agree, is sufficiently critical of the 
killing of civilians. Should Christians 
really fall short of the humanist stan- 
dards which prevailed during the 19th 
century? 

I especially rejoiced when reading 
the chapter in which Bennett attri- 
butes to “‘justification by faith” (called 
by myself the “Protestant prin- 
ciple”) a basic role in solving the social 
problems which Communism tries to 
answer. He shows that without this 
corrective against political absolutism 
in ideology and reality, totalitarianism 
is unavoidable and that the Christian 








meaning of democracy is just its abil- 
ity for radical self-criticism. 

The two questions I want to ask are 
the following. Is Chinese Communism 
to be criticised on the same basis as 
Russian Communism? And: Is not 
Religious Socialism the only possible 
present solution for Europe? Both 
questions transcend the America-Rus- 
sia conflict and should be considered 
in a discussion of Christianity and 
Communism. It is almost impossible 
to find a convincing answer to the 
first question. But when Bennett 
speaks of the possibility that the Rus- 
sian Church may change the character 
of Russian Communism he must ad- 
mit at least the possibility that the 
Asiatic structure of mind and society 
may change the peculiarly Western 
traits of Communism. In his discus- 
sion of Religious Socialism Bennett 
seems to identify all Religious Social- 
ism with the attitude of those who be- 
lieve that Socialism is once and for all 
the Christian solution for the social 
problem. But there is a Religious So- 
cialism, very vigorous after its sup- 
pression by the Nazis, which believes 
that in Europe, in this historical mo- 
ment, Socialism as a “third way” be- 
tween Capitalism and Communism is 
the way Christians should support. I 
could imagine that Bennett would 
agree with this limited claim of Reli- 
gious Socialism which I would defend 
as the most successful Christian way 
of dealing with Communism—at least 
in present-day Europe. 

Pau TILLIcH 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion, 
by Reidar Thomte. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 228 pp. $3.50. 
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Two main problems confront any- 
one who seeks to interpret Kierke- 
gaard’s thought in a brief book. The 
first involves tracing the connection 
between his personal life and his ideas. 
The second involves attempting to in- 
troduce some sort of orderly arrange- 
ment into the treatment of a literature 
which was designedly unsystematic 
and, because of the manner of its com- 
position, inordinately repetitious. Rei- 
dar Thomte’s book solves the second 
problem about as well as one could 
ask; but it does nothing to solve the 
first. Perhaps this is as it should be. 
Ample information concerning Kierke- 
gaard’s life is already available in 
English, and one might reasonably 
contend that the present book would 
be less serviceable, because so much 
longer, if it devoted space to the task 
of relating the phases of Kierkegaard’s 
thinking to the phases of his bio- 
graphy. As a result, however, it pro- 
vides a good place to begin study of 
Kierkegaard’s ideas only if one is al- 
ready acquainted with, say, Walter 
Lowrie’s Short Life of Kierkegaard. 
Anyone who knew nothing else about 
S. K. and started right in with Thomte 
would be left in justifiable bewilder- 
ment as to where these ideas came 
from and why they were developed in 
such a peculiar way. 

By using a combination of direct 
quotation and condensed exposition, 
Prof. Thomte has managed to un- 
scramble the Kierkegaardian literature. 
He has arranged the leading concepts 
in a scheme that abides roughly by 
both a logical and a chronological or- 
der. He expounds the three stages; 
shows the relationship, within the re- 
ligious stage, between immanence and 
Christianity; dwells on the centrality 




















of the thesis that “truth is subjectiv- 
ity”; goes back to the beginning in or- 
der to demonstrate that the Edifying 
Discourses foreshadow the culmination 
of the authorship in religious writing; 
devotes three chapters to the interpre- 
tation of Christian faith and life 
which is to be found in the late works; 
adds a discussion of S. K.’s views con- 
cerning indirect and direct communi- 
cation; and wraps up the whole, fore 
and aft, with an introduction (‘‘Kier- 
kegaard’s Diagnosis of His Time”) and 
a conclusion (a summary). 

The exposition is carried through 
in a succinct and painstaking fashion. 
It is not Prof. Thomte’s fault that no 
condensed treatment can do justice to 
Kierkegaard’s style, which ranges from 
breath-taking brilliance to meditative 
quietude, from scathing irony to ten- 
der prayers, from playful diversity to 
monotonous harping upon a single 
idea, from aphoristic sharpness to 
smothering prolixity. Two character- 
istics of the book will make it espe- 
cially useful, however. First, the au- 
thor’s acquaintance with the Papirer, 
which (except for Dru’s Selections) 
have not been translated into English, 
enables him to enrich his cross-refer- 
ences. Second, he has shown consider- 
able skill in imposing an organized 
pattern upon the material without se- 
riously violating the sequence of its 
development. For example, it is help- 
ful and illuminating to postpone dis- 
cussion of The Concept of Dread, 
which was written during the “‘aesthe- 
tic” period, until the latter part of 
the book where its close relationship 
to Sickness unto Death can be exhibit- 
ed easily and naturally. 

Apart from the odd effect created 
by the scantiness of references to 
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Kierkegaard’s life, Prof. Thomte’s 
work is open to a few other criticisms. 
In my opinion, at least part of the 
discussion of indirect communication 
in Chapter 12 should have been intro- 
duced at an earlier point; one can 
hardly understand why S.K. writes as 
he does in the early works without 
anticipating his explanation (in The 
Point of View) of what he was trying 
to do. Moreover, it is illegitimate— 
though it spares an expositor consid- 
erable “voluntary suffering”—to ig- 
nore the Attack on “Christendom”. 
Finally, one who has carried through 
such a careful study is surely in a good 
position to offer critical reflections; 
instead, the author concludes with a 
well-nigh superfluous summary. We 
need further help from Prof. Thomte 
if we are to pass beyond the present 
situation, where devotees of S.K. can 
do little but rephrase his ideas, while 
his severest critics are usually to be 
found among the large group who talk 
about him without reading him. 


Davin E. RoBERTs 
Union Theological Seminary, 
| aE 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse: Edited 
by James Dalton Morrison, Harper 
and Brothers, 1948, $5.00. 


This is a monumental achievement 
of research and of spiritual apprecia- 
tion. For twenty-five years Dr. Mor- 
rison, the Cornelius Woelfkin Professor 
of Preaching and head of the depart- 
ment of homiletics at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, has been 
reading and sifting thousands of 
poems on religious themes. For the 
basis of his selection, he took the “four 
standards of religious conviction, emo- 
tional value, literary quality, and 








practical usefulness to preachers and 
other public speakers.” From ancient 
and modern sources he has made an 
anthology which surpasses in value 
anything else in its field. The book 
is admirably arranged, it is handsome 
in format and typography, and it is 
rich in content. Poems are grouped 
under these main headings, each of 
which is followed into a number of 
subdivisions: God; Jesus; Man; The 
Christian Life; The Kingdom of God; 
The Nation and the Nations; Death 
and Immortality. 

The “Home Book of Verse,” the 
sixth edition of which appeared in 
1925, was a valuable collection of 
poetry in which specifically religious 
verse was here and there included. 
“The World’s Great Religious Poetry”, 
by Dr. Caroline M. Hill, was rich in 
content, but it was published twenty- 
five years ago. The extraordinary value 
of the “Masterpieces of Religious 
Verse” is that it includes not only 
the classic selections, but much poetry 
of recent years. The astonishing dili- 
gence of Dr. Morrison in searching 
the field of contemporary verse was 
curiously indicated to the present re- 
viewer by the fact that among five 
selections bearing this reviewer’s name, 
there was one which the author him- 
self had almost forgotten and had 
difficulty in remembering when and 
under what conditions he wrote it. 

That is a trivial item, but it is also 
a sign of the fact that this book of 
Dr. Morrison’s is not merely a colla- 
tion and re-arrangement of previous 
anthologies, but a work that combines 
the judgment of a scholar in regard 
to poetry which has become classic, 
with a thoroughly independent exam- 
ination of the writing of our own 
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time. W. R. Bowie 
Union Theological Seminary, 


The Westminster Study Edition of The 
Holy Bible. ca. 2024 pp. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1948. 
$10.00. 


The publication of this study edi- 
tion of the Bible represents, without 
doubt, the most notable achievement 
in the printing of the King James ver- 
sion in all of its long history. It so far 
excells every other printing that seeks 
to give “helps” to the reader in addi- 
tion to the bare text, that there is 
simply no comparison. This edition, 
prepared by a group of 13 editors, 
with the assistance of 7 collaborators, 
takes into account both the most re- 
cent scholarship and the reverent judg- 
ment of the Church through the cen- 
turies. The editors are largely Ameri- 
can and from Presbyterian seminary 
faculties; but Canadian, British, and 
Continental voices are also represented 
by scholars of Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Free Church backgrounds. Their 
names are modestly listed only in the 
Preface, and not given in connection 
with any of the articles, notes, or 
helps. 

The editors give as their purpose, 
“to set the Bible and the study of the 
Bible within the framework of God’s 
redeeming work in Christ,” and “‘to 
give the whole Christian Church some 
share in the gains that new knowledge 
and new methods have made avail- 
able,” gains, hitherto known only 
within the limited circles of the 
scholar and the specialist. In this pur- 
pose they have admirably succeeded. 

Prefacing the text at appropriate 
places are five excellently written gen- 
eral articles, and before each of the 66 
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books is given a terse, informative 
introduction. One is simply amazed at 
the ability of the editors to present a 
great fund of critical and historical 
information in such brief, readable, in- 
teresting, and yet accurate form. The 
general articles included are as follows: 

“God Has Spoken”—on the forma- 
tion of the Bible, the transmission of 
the text, the ancient versions, and 
English versions. 

“The History of the Bible’—on the 
nature of the Bible as a means of reve- 
lation. 

“The Old Testament”—summary 
of Jewish history, the formation of the 
Old Testament, the unity of the Old 
Testament. 

“Between the Times”—The Macca- 
bean period, the crystallization of 
Judaism, the apocryphal literature. 

“The New Testament”—the Gos- 
pel, the Church, the formation of the 
New Testament, the unity of the New 
Testament, 

The text is the King James Version, 
minus the Apocrypha, printed in a 
format pleasing to the eye. As a fur- 
ther aid to easy reading, the verse di- 
visions are not allowed to break up 
the text into separate sentences; ra- 
ther, prose sections are set in para- 
graphs, and poetic sections in strophic 
lines. Convenient headings and sub- 
headings are placed in the text to faci- 
litate finding passages. 

Ample footnotes are given on prac- 
tically every page, notes which show 
great restraint and a most admirable 
fairness and objectivity on critical 
points, and which manage without 
pedantry or tediousness to explain 
obscure details. They are perhaps the 
most valuable aspect of this whole 
work, and will undoubtedly receive 
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warm praise for their freshness and 
freedom from partisan theological ori- 
entation. 

Following the text there is a 103- 
page Concordance, which gives defini- 
tions of important words and includes 
among other things an accurate chron- 
ology, a harmony of the four Gospels, 
a table of measures, lists of the mir- 
acles and parables of Jesus, and a table 
of the Hebrew year. The final entry 
is a good selection of maps from 
Wright and Filson’s Westminster His- 
torical Atlas to the Bible, consisting 
of 16 color plates with an index. 

This edition accomplishes what not 
even the recent, new translations have 
succeeded in doing, so far as affording 
the average Bible reader the opportu- 
nity to possess in one volume a Bible 
that includes the latest scholarship on 
critical details as well as explanations 
of difficult vocabulary and historical 
background. This reviewer has used 
it daily for more than six weeks and 
heartily recommends it as the best 
single-volume study Bible in English 
that he has seen. 

Lewis A. BRINER 
Northport, N. Y. 


The Faith of the Christian Church. 
By Gustaf Aulén. Translated by 
Eric Wahlstrom and Everett Arden 
from the 4th Swedish edition 
of Den allmdnneliga kristna tron. 
Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. 457 pp. $5.00. 


That Scandinavian theology is very 
much alive and has very much to say 
to us is the testimony of delegates re- 
turning from Amsterdam. Indeed, as 
Dr. Van Dusen points out, “there are 
many who believe that it is no longer 
the British theologians, but the schol- 
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ars of the Scandinavian countries, who 
are constituting a ‘bridge’ between 
traditional continental theological 
thought and the theology of the An- 
glo-Saxon world.” 

If anyone demands to see evidence 
warranting such a statement, let him 
read, for example, The Faith of the 
Christian Church by Gustaf Aulén. 
The learned Bishop of Strangnis has 
done (it seems to me) exactly what 
he set out to do: he has shown that 
theology can find its way between all 
varieties of fundamentalism, on the 
one hand, and all varieties of modern- 
ism, on the other, and that this way 
is not the way of compromise or elec- 
ticism but of fidelity to the “radical 
realism” of the biblical message itself. 

In modern times we have been 
afraid of systematic theology. The 
older dogmatics gave us reason for 
that fear: in their passion for system 
they sometimes did violence to the 
“dialectical” character of truth. And 
modern theologians, teetering violent- 
ly on the see-saw of dialectics, have 
despaired of the possibility of a system 
altogether. It is well known that sem- 
inarians, on completing a course in the 
history of Christian thought, are ail 
too often overtaken by a state of mind 
bordering on panic. So many conflict- 
ing points of view! So many furious 
fights! Christianity falls apart into a 
thousand squabbling schools of 
thought. We seem to have not one re- 
ligion but many. And how on earth 
is one to know what the central 
stream, the major motif, of Christian- 
ity really is? As an antidate to panic 
of this sort, I recommend Aulén. For 
this man ,without shirking any of the 
genuine paradoxes and without relax- 
ing any of the real tensions in Chris- 
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tian thought, has nonetheless produced 
a systematic theology which, like the 
God to whom it bears witness is of 
peace, not of confusion. 

Having praised the content of the 
book, I would also praise its style. As 
one who has suffered many things of 
many theologians (and was nothing 
bettered but rather grew worse), let 
me give public thanks for a theologian 
who is clear and can write simply. 
Bishop Aulén has demonstrated that 
it is possible to treat of the most diffi- 
cult and complicated theological ideas 
in such a way that it is never neces- 
sary for the reader to have to read the 
same sentence twice in order to get the 
meaning. I can state that this is true 
of The Faith of the Christian Church 
both in Swedish and in English—by 
the saying of which I mean to praise 
both the author and the translators. 

We can be glad that The Faith of 
the Christian Church is only the first 
of a whole series of Swedish theologi- 
cal works which the Muhlenberg Press 
intends to make available in English 
translation, 


Howarp A. JOHNSON 
Union Theological Seminary, 


Thinking Christianly, by W. Burnet 
Easton Jr., Macmillan, 136 pp., 
$2.50. 


“Thinking Christianly”, the author 
tells us in his introduction, means “‘to 
consider all the problems of life in a 
perspective quite different from the 
conventional perspectives”. | Most 
thoughtful clergy and laymen will 
agree with the author that such think- 
ing is not a distinctive characteristic 
of the Christian Churches today. On 
the contrary much of our contempor- 
ary Christian thought consists of 








nothing more than a remouthing of 
some of our best secular thought, 
dressed up in Christian terminology. 
The reason for this according to 
Easton is that the Christian faith is 
no longer understood as something sui 
generis. And the need of the hour is 
“4 voice, not our voice” which can 
only be found when once again we 
turn to the Bible as the Word of God. 

If a label must be given for the 
school of thought to which the author 
adheres it is most assuredly the neo- 
Protestant school whose roots go back 
to the Reformers, up thru Kierke- 
gaard, Forsyth, Barth, Niebuhr et al. 
The anemic state of so much of our 
contemporary preaching is traceable 
to the fact that the category of “Re- 
velation” has become an ununderstand- 
able term not only to the modern lay- 
man, but to many of the clergy as 
well, with the result being that the 
Christian faith amounts to nothing 
more than a vapid sentimentalism, as 
easily nurtured in an Ethical Culture 
Society as in a Christian Church. 

This is a deplorable situation since 
“not only has Christianity something 
to say, it has the only important thing 
to say”. Easton, by his own admission, 
does not purport to have said all that 
this sui generis faith has to say to our 
time, but he does point out (and to 
this reviewer’s mind most success- 
fully) the general directions that 
such thought will take. 

Proceeding from a Biblical (not Bib- 
listic) understanding he points out the 
implications of “thinking Christian- 
ly” when we deal with such questions 
as The Practice of Faith, Prayer, 
Thinking Christianly About Death, 
Thinking Christianly About Evil and 
Suffering, and the bearing of this 
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Christian message on The Strategy of 


the Remnant in the 20th century. 

The book is not original in the sense 
of breaking any new ground, but 
forceful in its effort to give articulate 
expression to the implications of the 
neo-Protestant emphasis for our exist- 
ential situation. The book is an excel- 
lent one for a pastor to have on hand 
to give to his thoughtful laymen who 
are interested in deepening their faith. 
It is simply written with a vocabulary 
geared to the lay level, but without 
any sacrifice of depth. Above all it 
is honest and realistic in its attempt 
to face the problems which challenge 
the Christian faith both in life and 
in thought. 

Rosert P. MONTGOMERY 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y. 
Prospecting for a United Church. By 

Angus Dun. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1948. 115 pp. $1.50. 

This small volume contains the 
Hoover Lectures on Christian Unity 
delivered at the Disciples Divinity 
House in Chicago by the Bishop of 
Washington. The task of the review- 
er is to stimulate a reading of the 
book, which can be accomplished in 
an evening, rather than to reproduce 
in an imperfect or fragmentary way 
its thesis. 

The Bishop is concerned not so 
much with mechanical details of or- 
ganization as with the problem of in- 
ter-church understanding. Progress 
toward a united church will be slow 
and ineffectual until we face squarely 
the question, “How clearly do we un- 
derstand the essential unity of the 
churches in Christ?” As chairman of 
the World Council’s sub-committee on 
non-episcopal church relations, Bishop 
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Dun faced this question. The large 
number of non-episcopal bodies repre- 
sented in the Council and their many 
systems of doctrinal interpretation 
made his task exceedingly difficult. 
Yet the Bishop, with his fine, disci- 
plined mind, his sense of humor, and 
his spirit of devotion, led his group 
through a maze of problems to the 
production of a comprehensive and 
helpful report. 

These lectures are undoubtedly a 
record of his thinking as he prepared 
for his Amsterdam assignment. The 
fact that his conviction grew out of 
existential problems rather than from 
abstract contemplation gives it added 
interest and worth, There is a splendid 
balance between realism and idealism. 
The Bishop does not minimize the gen- 
uine differences which exist in the 
Christian church. Nearly one-half his 
book is devoted to a discussion of 
these differences. Yet when they have 
been recognized, he still believes in the 
possibility of a united church which 
can embrace the best aspects of the 
many branches. 

In this volume we have Bishop Dun, 
a truly great world Christian, writing 
about a subject on which he is an au- 
thority. This puts the argument at its 
lowest limits. In it we have also an 
humble member of Christ’s church 
writing simply and earnestly in an ef- 
fort to prepare the way of the Lord 
and make his paths straight. This puts 
the argument at its highest limits. 


GEORGE STAPLES 
Union Theological Seminary, 
The Christian Outlook, by Kenneth 


Scott Latourette. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1948. 229 pp. $2.50. 
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America’s Spiritual Culture, by Ber- 
nard E. Meland. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1948. 216 pp. $2.50. 
Arnold Toynbee was recently asked 

if the interest in writing “studies of 

history” were not a symptom of an 
uneasy and perhaps failing civiliza- 
tion. It is reported that he agreed. 

That is to say, therefore, that there are 

types of books that a critically chal- 

lenged civilization such as ours elicits, 
and these books, quite apart from their 
merit, represent one of those types, In 
the past, we have read much about 
man’s “situation”, his “dilemma”, 

“peril”, “predicament”, “contradic- 

tion”, and “fate”. Now, it seems, we 

are moving from diagnosis to prog- 
nosis, and it is probably a good thing. 

Dr. Latourette has put us all in his 
debt by presenting a kind of distilla- 
tion of his great study of the expan- 
sion of Christianity. His approach is 
mainly historical, especially when he 
is treating the origin of the various 
forms of Christendom and their pos- 
sible future fate. The problem for 
which he mobilizes his tremendous 
historical learning is the now critical 
one of the relation between religion 
and culture. He treats the background 
of this problem, and possible future 
developments, in strict historical terms, 
but his “solution” is primarily Bibli- 
cal. In a brilliant chapter (VIII) on 
the meaning of the Gospel, he states 
the historical goal of Christendom in 
succinct and persuasive terms, insist- 
ing that while we are not fated to 
succeed in our task, we at least have 
the option so to do, if we take the 

Gospel we are supposed to believe se- 

riously enough. The Great Commis- 

sion to spread the Gospel to all the 
world still claims us. 








Dr. Meland faces the same problem 
as Dr. Latourette, but he names it 
that of the relation between Christian- 
ity or the church and culture. He first 
establishes his theological position. 
There is a place, he argues, for a “cri- 
tical liberalism”, a fusion of Renais- 
sance and Reformation insights. His 
position would take into account both 
American activism and European pas- 
sivism, insisting that the church is 
both a judge of, and a participant in 
culture. This twin theme runs 
throughout the book: the church as 
prophetic and participating; religion 
as both “cohesive and cleansing.” 

The latter part of the book is an 
analysis of those “‘spiritual” elements in 
our culture which must pe particular- 
ly stressed today. “Spiritual” is roughly 
defined as that which is creative of 
Value, and with this standard he scans 
the function of the church and of edu- 
cation, he presents the problems of 
nationalism and regionalism, and con- 
cludes with a plea for a renewal of 
what he calls the culture of the 
hearth, the primacy of the family. 

For all who are interested in the 
work of the so-called neo-naturalists 
at the University of Chicago, and es- 
pecially in the synthesis they are at- 
tempting of the results of organism- 
philosophy with Christian truth, this 
is an interesting and worthy example. 

It may not be that either of these 
authors will succeed in converting all 
of their readers to their particular so- 
lutions to the great problem of religion 
and culture, but they have performed 
a great service by setting the problem, 
and by setting us to wondering about 
it ourselves, on whatever terms we 
will. W. H. Jr. 
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A Greater Generation, by Ernest M. 
Ligon. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. 152 pp.; index. $2.50. 


A Greater Generation is “a descrip- 
tion of the methods and principles of 
character education which have been 
developed at the Union College Char- 
acter Research Project.” By the em- 
ployment of these principles and 
methods, Dr. Ligon believes, the agen- 
cies of character education can pro- 
duce a greater generation than ever 
before has been attained. The book 
deserves the earnest attention and 
careful consideration of every minis- 
ter, every religious educator, every 
parent—in short, everyone who is in- 
terested in the achievement of this 
greater generation. 


The principles which have been de- 
veloped at Union College are based 
upon the Beatitudes of Jesus, enforced 
by the admonition of James, “Be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers on- 
ly.” The methods have been designed 
to take advantage of the fact that 
learning proceeds by five stages: ex- 
posure, repetition, understanding, con- 
viction, and practice. Because these 
steps can never properly be emphasized 
at weekly meetings of the training 
classes, parents are required to partici- 
pate actively in the education of their 
children. The educational agency it- 
self makes no attempt to teach a new 
character trait at each class meeting; 
instead eight basic traits are taught 
over a period of sixteen years. Each 
trait is taught at the optional time for 
its teaching. The younger children 
learn only such things as they can un- 
derstand, though what they learn is 
fundamental to lessons of later years. 
Parents who expect instantaneous mir- 
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acles, however, may be disappointed. 
Dr. Ligon’s plan of character educa- 
tion is not simply armchair theory. 
It is being tried in many churches, 
YMCA’s, and the like throughout the 
country, and is being . constantly 
amended as experience dictates. A cor- 
respondent from the University Con- 
gregational Church of Seattle writes 
enthusiastically of the changes 
wrought there by the plan: the attend- 
ance and membership of the whole 
church is being continually increased 
and the young people themselves have 
become so interested in the youth pro- 
gram that all their leaders are amazed. 
This program should not be miscon- 
strued; it is character education and 
not religious education. Ar Dr. Ligon 
points out, “[Churches] may want to 
add training in Biblical literature, 
church history, Christan doctrine, 
missions, social and economic prob- 
lems, and so on. Our program is con- 
cerned only with character education.” 
Not all churches will be able to take 
advantage of Dr. Ligon’s plan, for 
carefully trained and highly enthusias- 
tic teachers are required. (Teachers 
themselves are researchers for the pro- 
ject, turning in detailed reports on 
each student.) The complete coopera- 
tion of parents also is needed, and 
many churches may not be able to 
gain this, though the project itself 
should be a powerful stimulus. Every 
church leader, however, should tho- 
roughly familiarize himself with Dr. 
Ligon’s book. It holds practicable sug- 
gestions for every church which wants 
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to actualize some of the character 

potentialities of its young charges. 
RacrH R. SUNDQUIST, JR. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tawney, R. H., Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. New York: Penguin 
Books, 1947. 280 pp., $.35. 


Penguin Books continue to place some valuable reference works on their 
lists. Prof. Tawney’s study of the relation of Protestant thought to the emer- 
gence of capitalism in the 16th century is still an indispensable document on 
the perennial problem of the relation of religion to economic thought. The so- 
called Weber-Tawney thesis is stated here without the distortion that its ex- 
treme opponents and advocates too often give it. 


Kierkegaard, Soren, Purity of Heart. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
220 pp., $2.50. 


This is a reprint of Prof. Douglas Steere’s admirable translation of the 
great devotional work of Kierkegaard. These “‘addresses”’—more exactly they 
are sermons to be read aloud—are described as preparations for confession, and 
they describe the individual, solitary man confronting God and learning what 
it is to come to him. Here, as the translator says in his preface, the author 
presents us with “surgical instruments for a major spiritual operation.” 


Rudhyar, Dane, Modern Man’s Conflicts. The Creative Challenge of a Global 
Society. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 228 pp., $3.75. 


This is not so much a psychological study, as the title might suggest, but 
another attempt at a so-called cultural synthesis. The author who is both 
artist and psychologist believes that the genius of the East and the West can 
come together if a new individual emerges—an individual conditioned by an 
“inclusive and creative psychology”. To those who believe that the problems 
of culture can be solved in individual terms alone this book should be a 
stimulus. 


Stewart, James S., Heralds of God. New York: Scribners, 1946. 222 pp., $2.50. 


To those who have thrilled to this great Scottish preacher’s collections of 
sermons, this book about the ministry will be welcome. For his treatment of 
the ministry here is just as clear, just as filled with illustration, just as stimu- 
lating as his preaching. In chapters on the minister’s world, theme, study, 
technique, and inner life, he compresses a lifetime of earnest and devout work. 


Schweitzer, Albert, On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, and More From the 
Primeval Forest. New York, Macmillan Company, 1948. 222 pp. $4.50. 


The Quest of the Historical Jesus. New York, Macmillan Company. 1948. 
413 pp. $5.00. 


Joy, Charles R. and Arnold, Melvin, The Africa of Albert Schweitzer. Harper 
and Brothers (New York) and Beacon Press (Boston). 1948. $3.75. 
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Here, in reprint form, are some of the great and interesting works of a 
great theologian, as well as a book about the man and his work as missionary. 
The first-mentioned of these volumes, bringing together for the first time 
two books originally published in 1922 and 1931, is a first-hand account of 
Schweitzer’s life among the primitive tribes of West Africa. The style is suffi- 
ciently vivid to bring the reader directly into the lives of the principal char- 
acters, and the content is sufficiently impressive to change radically one’s out- 
look upon the whole missionary enterprise, 


The book by Joy and Arnold is more easily readable. It presents the life 
of the mission, not over the years, but as seen in a stay of several weeks. Al- 
though the authors could not fully be a part of the ongoing life of the com- 
munity, their book gives the impression that they were there as something 
more than inquiring tourists. A concluding essay by Dr. Schweitzer gives 
fitting emphasis to “Our Task in Colonial Africa”. 


The other volume shows Dr. Schweitzer as a most competent Biblical 
scholar. The Quest of the Historical Jesus for the first time made known to 
many the importance of the eschatological element in the framework of Jesus’ 
life and teaching, and at the same time showed the inadequacy of any purely 
historical reconstruction of Jesus. While most scholars would not follow 
Schweitzer all the way, it remains to be said that this is a book which should 
be more widely known. 
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(N. B. Many books which are to be reviewed in future issues are not listed below.) 
Kantonen, T. A., Resurgence of the Gospel. Philadelphia: Muhlenburg Press, 
1948. 232 pp., $3.00. 


Picard, Max, Hitler in Our Selves. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Company, 
1947. 272 pp., $3.50. 


Royden, Maude, A Threefold Cord. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 125 pp., 
$2.00. 


Goldin, Hyman E., The Case of the Nazarene Reopened. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1948. 863 pp., $5.00. 


Wilson, Hazel T., Women at Prayer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1948. 96 pp., $1.25. 


Loos, A. William, Two Giants and One World. Friendship Press, 1948. 96 pp., 
$.50. 


Newton, Joseph Fort, The One Great Church. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
122 pp., $2.00. 


Menoud, Philippe-H., L’évangile de Jean. Neuchatel: Delachaux and Niestlé, 
1947. 91 pp. 


Watts, Alan W., Behold the Spirit. New York: Pantheon, 1947. 254 pp., $2.75. 


Kemp, Charles F. A Pastoral Triumph. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 120 
pp., $2.25. 


Scotford, John R., Church Union, Why Not? Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1948. 
123 pp., $2.00. 


Werner, Hazen G., Real Living Takes Time. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1948. 184 pp., $2.00. 


Wallis, Charles L. (ed.) Selected Poems of John Oxenham. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1948. 178 pp., $2.00. 


Sharman, H. B., Paul as Experient. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 


Bergendorff, Conrad. Christ as Authority. Rock Island, Illinois: Augustana 
Book Concern, 1948. 147 pp., $1.50. 


Gilkey, James G., Gaining the Faith You Need. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
118 pp., $2.00. 


Walsh, W. T., Saint Peter the Apostle. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 307 pp., 
$3.50. 


Singer, Edgar A., Jr., In Search of a Way of Life. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 96 pp., $1.75. 


Kennedy, Gerald. Have This Mind. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
210 pp., $2.00. 
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Outstanding New Books 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 


From Tyndale to the Revised Standard Version 
The Cole Lectures, Vanderbilt University 


by LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The chairman of the American Standard Bible Commission and dean of the 
Yale Divinity School tells the absorbing story of the English New Testament from 
the earlieest translations to the current Revised Standard Version. Discussing the 
qualities needed in a New Testament for use in public worship, the author points 
out that the Revised Standard Version possesses those qualities more fully than any 


other version. 


BEARING WITNESS TO 
THE TRUTH 


The Lyman Beecher “Yale” Lectures 


by HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 


Preaching, Dr. Phillips declares, is a 
vital means for “bearing witness to the 
truth.” The nature of truth; how it can 
be known; the sermon as a medium for 
expressing the truth; and the qualities 
of the preacher who is a worthy witness 
to the truth are clearly considered. $2.50 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
by SEWARD HILTNER 


Pastoral counseling, according to the 
author, is a process of helping people to 
help themselves by guiding and aiding 
them to think through their own prob- 
lems. Such counseling is related to pry- 
chology in that it employs methods 
proved to be most helpful to the per- 
sonality as a whole. $3 


HOW 10 SPEAK 


—Here, There and On the Air 
by JOHN DIXON 


A guide for the inexperienced who may 
be called upon to address small or large 
audiences or to speak over the radio. 
The principles discussed can be applied 
to any type of address. $2.75 


$2 


HOW TO THINK CREATIVELY 


by ELIOT D. HUTCHINSON 

In this analysis the author, an ex- 
perienced psychologist, investigates crea- 
tive thinking by examining the reported 
experiences of a representative group of 
creative minds both in this country and 
in Great Britair. “rom that data he de- 
ducts certain co...‘usions regarding the 
phenomenon of creative thinking and its 
relation to education, aesthetics, religion 
and research. $2.75 


THE PSALMS 


Translated and Interpreted In the 
Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 


by ELMER A. LESLIE 


What did the psalms mean to the 
people who wrote them and for whom 
they were written? Why were they 
written; what value did they have for 
their own time; and what value have 
they for us today? Dr. Leslie answers 
those questions with scholarship, deep 
reverence and tremendous enthusiasm for 
his subject in this stimulating book. $5 


LINCOLN AND THE BIBLE 


by CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


Letting the records speak for them- 
selves, this eminent theologian and 
authority on the Lincoln era offers much 
that is new, fresh and rich in religious 
values for use in sermons, lectures and 
addresses. $1.25 


At your Bookstore — ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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